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Summary of the News 


The beginning of the third year of war was 
celebrated last week with commemorative ad- 
dresses and manifestoes by the rulers and 
ministerial, naval, and military leaders of all 
belligerent countries. The increased confi- 
dence of the Allies was reflected in the state- 
ments of their leaders. The Kaiser’s mani- 
festoes were characteristic in tone, but dwelt 
rather upon the sturdy defence of the Ger- 
man nation against implacable foes than upon 
the glories of victory, and attributed to Ger- 
many’s enemies the blame for further blood- 
shed. More significant is Maximilian Harden's 
long review of the situation, extracts from 
which were cabled to the New York Times of 
Monday, warning his countrymen that the end 
is not yet in sight and that “we shall see more 
naked misery and hard need in the third year 
of the war than in many ordinary years.” In 
this connection we may note the inauguration, 
on August 1, of the famous campaign of the 
officially inspired National Committee for Se- 
curing an Honorable Peace. 


The offensive of the Allies has continued 
steadily on all fronts. In the West the most 
notable development of the military situation 
has been the passing of the offensive to the 
French in the Verdun section. There, after 
two days of tremendous struggle, with vary- 
ing fortune, the French official bulletin of Au- 
gust 4 was able to announce the complete oc- 
cupation of Fleury and the Thiaumont work. 
On the Somme the British, at the end of last 
week, made important advances north of Po- 
ziéres, breaking through the main second line 
position of the Germans over a front of two 
miles for a distance varying in depth from 
400 to 600 yards. Monday’s bulletin reported 
the complete repulse of successive counter- 
attacks. 





Since the Russian advance across the Stok- 
hod, German resistance in defence of Kovel 
has preceptibly stiffened. Whether this is at- 
tributable to new measures developed by von 
Hindenburg, to whom has now been entrusted 
the supreme command of the entire Teutonic 
line in the East, can only be surmised. More 
probably the Russians have been busy con- 
solidating positions already won and making 
preparations for the next step. A minor suc- 
cess south of Brody was recorded in the bul- 
letin from Petrograd of August 5, which stated 
that the Russians had got across the Sereth 
River, some 6,000 Austrians being captured in 
the operations. It is here that the Austrians 
are making a determined stand for the defence 
of Lemberg. Presumably the fighting last 
week, a continuation of the battle for Brody, 
marks also the beginning of a new battle for 
Lemberg. 





On the Italian front Austrian counter-at- 
tacks aiming at the recapture of Monte 
Cimone have been repulsed, and successful 
fighting is recorded by the Rome bulletins in 
the Astico Valley. Monday’s bulletin also re- 
ported the capture of strong Austrian post- 





being taken during the day The Servian 
army is apparently continuing its task of 
returning good for dubious neutrality by ex- 
pelling Bulgarian troops from Greek territory 

From accounts of the battle at Romant, 
which took place on August 5 and 6, it would 
appear that the safety of the Suez Canal is 
completely assured for some time to come 
The Turks, about 14,000 strong, advanced from 
El Arish to make a frontal attack on the 
British positions at Romani Repulsed and 
outflanked, they were driven back a distance: 
of eighteen miles, pursued by the British, who 
report the capture of 3,100 prisoners, itnclud- 
ing a number of Germans. The Turks are 
said to have lost one-fourth of their effectives, 
and the remainder are faced with the unpleas 
ant task of recrossing a blazing desert. 


Details of the progress of Gen. Smuts’s 
campaign in German East Africa were con- 
tained in an official statement issued in Lon- 


don on Monday. The British expedition ap- 


operations and the complete occupation of th« 
German colony seems likely to be accom- 
plished before long. 

Indications are that the Germans have re- 
plenished their supply of submarines. At any 
rate considerable activity in this form of war- 
fare has been shown during the past ten days 


Whether the activity is of such a nature as to! .onmenced on 


override stipulations agreed to in Germany's 
last Sussex note there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to show. The case of the Italian steam- 
ship Letimbro, reported on August 4, would, 
however, appear to warrant investigation. The 
Letimbro was sunk in the Mediterranean, 
after half an hour’s chase, and reports state 





Hughes began an extensive speaking tour at 
Detroit on Monday On Mr. Raymond Roh 
ins’s endorsement of the Republican candi 
date, made known in a statement published 
in Sunday's papers, we comment in our edi 
torial columns. 
Struggiing gallantly against the ngor 
nortis, representative Progressives, assembled 
at Indianapolis last week, adopted plans for 
the reorganization and perpetuation of the 
party. While deciding against holding an 
other national convention for the purpose « 
supplying the place of the lost leader, they 
determined to put up an electoral ticket in 
every State where there is the nucleus of an 


. 


organization, bearing the name of John M 
Parker, of Louisiana, as nominee for Vice 
President. 


The treaty for the purchase by the United 
States of the Danish West Indies was signed 
on August 4 by Secretary Lansing and the 


Danish Minister The treaty is subject to 


| ratificati i » United States Senate and 
pears to have entered on the last phase of its| "tification by the artes 


that the submarine continued to fire on the} 
boats as passengers and crew were getting | 


into them. Five boats were smashed and a 
considerable number of lives were lost. Twen. 
ty-eight other vessels have been reported tor- 
pedoed within the last week: ten British, five 
Swedish, four Italian, two Danish, two Fin- 
nish, two Norwegian, one Cireek, one Japanese, 
and one Dutch. 


Indications of better understanding ap 
peared in the news of coijperation of Mexicans 
with American troops in repulsing the recent 
raid by bandits on Fort Hancock. Reinfore 
ing this came the news on Friday of last 
week that Carranza had designated the Mexi- 
can commissioners who are to take part in 
the forthcoming conference. Comment will 
be found elsewhere on the significance of the 
First Chief's instructions to his delegates. 
Mr. Hughes has begun his campaign in 
earnest. In a telegram to Senator Sutherland 
on August 1 he declared himself as personally 
favoring without qualification an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution which would give 
the vote to women. Therein he goes one 
better than Mr. Wilson, who, on the following 
day, contented himself with reiterating his 
endorsement of the position taken on the 








by the Danish Parliament By conservative 
members of the latter the prospective sale 
has been the subject of bitter criticism 


News of strikes, settled, proclaimed or 
threatened, during the past week has almost 
driven the war from the front pages of last 
New York's garment strike was 
3 and work 


ern papers. 
settled by compromise on August 
Monday A street-car 
strike which threatened to tle up all surface 

car traffic in New York, and succeeded in 
seriously disorganizing it, was proclaimed on 
Friday of last week, but was virtually settled 
by Monday. Its spread to the elevated and 
subway systems, which had been feared, was 
also averted. The situation in the threatened 
strike on Eastern railways remains uncertain 
The poll of employees taken last week was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the strike unless 
their demands were granted, but it appears 
probable that arbitration will be resorted to, 
the Federal Government, if necessary, inter 


| vening to that end. 


Announcement was made on August 2 of 
the failure of negotiations for a loan to China 
by the American bankers who were mem 
bers of the six-power group formed four 
years ago to finance the requirements of the 


country. 


The execution of Roger Casement was car 
ried out at Pentonville prison on August 3 


Dispatches from London of Sunday's dat: 
announced the reappointment of Lord Wim 
borne as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The German merchant submarine Deutsch- 
land left Baltimore on her return trip on the 
evening of August 2. As we write, no news 
has come of her since she passed to the open 
sea, but there were reports on Monday that 
two submarines had been sighted off te 
coast of Maine, one of which, it was thourht, 
might be the expected Bremen 
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The Week 


It was probably not to the general public 
that Mr. Raymond Robins hoped mainly to 
appeal in his long explanation of why he in- 
tends to support Hughes. He apparently de- 
sired to make an apologia to his former as- 
sociates among the wide-awake Democrats of 
Illinois, and especially of Chicago, but above 
all to his fellow-Progressives. To the latter 
he now states that their party was never a 
real party. It was only a protest, a revolt, 
not a “permanent political cleavage.” A good 
Mr. Robins 
But the 


overwhelming proof, he now says, was given 


many said this from the first. 
was quite a time in discovering it. 
him two years ago. “Nearly three-fourths of 
the Progressive voters of 1912 refused to sup- 
in 1914.” 


Moreover, the “acid test” of party enrolment 


port the Progressive candidates 
and voting in the primaries showed the same 
thing. The voters had decreed it, and there 
was nothing to do but accept the sad conclu- 
sion: “The Progressive party was dead.” But 
Mr. Robins was certainly a lively corpse 
when he presided over the Convention of the 
And 


in his speech he was very far from assuring 


Progressive party at Chicago last month. 


his enthusiastic hearers that they were all 
dead men. Nor when, at the very end, he 
called for and received pledges of $100,000 
for a party fund, was there any intimation 
that was intended to 


furnish a first-class funeral for the Progres- 


from him this sum 
sives. We fear that some of the Progressives 
who were there will accuse Mr. Robins of 
holding back, for some mysterious purpose, 
his knowledge that there was no future for 
them except in the grave. 


We will not dispute the sincerity of Mr. 


Robins’s conviction that by nominating 
Hughes the Republican party has instantly 
and completely ceased to be “dominated by 
the masters of special privilege” who have in 
times past found it their “instrument of vast 
exploitation.” Nemo repente, Neither man 
nor party can entirely shake off a bad past 
by one act, and become onthe spot altogether 
With Mr. Robins it is a 
In 1912 the Repub 
Now it 


is that 


pure and lovely. 
case of black or white. 
lican party was made up of rogues. 
is composed of saints. The proof 
Barnes is no longer chairman or boss. But 
Penrose and Smoot are not known to have 
their 


there, to make the 


ordered ascension robes. They are 


still 
appear a sort of gray, and not the glistening 


Republican party 


white which is all that Mr. Robins can see. 
And this campaign, we submit, cannot be 
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run by advocates of either party as one be- 
tween all the angels and all the devils. 





Few will deny that the state of the law, 
and the practice, in this country, relating tv 
strikes on what we call Public Utilities, is 
confused, backward, and unsatisfying. We 
have made ample provision for mediation 
and arbitration. Our governmental machin- 
ery for investigation has been enlarged. That 
is wise, for often all that is needed in an in- 
dustrial dispute is to have the full truth set 
forth. But we have not yet provided our- 
selves with any sure means to prevent the 
immense dislocations and losses caused by a 
great railway or traction strike. Here is a 
clear and great public interest not safeguard- 
ed. Yet we have long known what Canadian 
legislation, for example, has done to safe- 
guard it. The plan adopted in Canada is not 
perfect, but it has made great railway strikes 
without notice, and without first exnausting 
all the resources of settlement, virtually a 
thing of the past. We in the United States 
will yet have to come to something of that 
kind—we mean enactments which place Pub- 
lic Utilities in a class by themselves, and 
erect legal barriers to protect the public 
against a sudden cutting off of services es- 
sential to the ongoings of modern life. Let 
us hope that we shall not have to pay a great 
price—the experience of huge and disastrous 
strikes—for the wisdom necessary to lead 
our law-makers to take such a step in ad- 


vance. 





Railway brotherhoods deciding upon the 
question of a strike should not overlook the 
settlement of one railway difficulty by Fed- 
eral arbitration. Early in May the teleg- 
raphers of the New York Central and Nickel 
Plate lines determined to strike, but in June 
signed an agreement to abide by the deci- 
sion of a board of three under Chairman H. 
K. Dougherty. The award has been made, 
and while it grants the telegraphers a lib- 
eral increase in wages, vacations with pay, 
and overtime pay, it does not seem wholly 
one-sided. This difficulty involved but 3,000 
men, but last year a dispute between ninety- 
eight Western railways and 65,000 engineers 
and firemen was similarly adjudicated in a 
satisfactory manner, The railway brother- 
hoods are said to be strongly in favor of 
giving their leaders a free hand in calling a 
strike, and their leaders remarked six weeks 
ago that they opposed arbitration because 9% 
the difficulty of obtaining neutral arbitra- 
tors “who knew the intricacy of the issues.” 
But an intricate issue is precisely the sort 


that ought to be settled by impartial experts, 
on reasonable principles, and not by a blind 
appeal to force. 





Mr. Hughes’s telegram to Senator Suther- 
land last week, stating that he favors the 
Federal amendment granting the vote t> 
women, and hopes that it will be quickly 
passed, is doubly significant. It shows, in 
the first place, that he is a complete con- 
vert to the suffrage cause; but this was un- 
derstood in advance. More interesting is 
the disclosure of his attitude towards the 
Republican platform. He explains that in 
his speech of acceptance he did not come out 
for the Constitutional amendment because 
his party was not committed to it, but per- 
sonally he has no objection to letting his 
stand be known. This is very different from 
the position which President Wilson took—- 
at first—regarding the Baltimore platform. 
He told the suffragists that he did not feel 
at liberty to “start anything” on his indi- 
vidual responsibility. In time, he got brave- 
ly over that; and we see now that Mr. 
Hughes has no hesitation in going outside 
his party platform. We can hardly share 
his confidence that the passing of the amend- 
ment will “settle” the suffrage question. It 
certainly will mean something like a politi- 
cal revolution to have Congress declare that 
the right to vote ought to be given without 
discrimination on account of sex. But from 
that to the ratification of the amendment by 
the States the road will be long and hard. 





Senator Penrose echoes Mr. Hughes’s at- 
tack on Democratic financial management. It 
has given us a “carnival of debauchery” and 
pushed us to “the precipice of bankruptcy”; 
“a bricklayer could have drawn a better 
revenue measure.” But Mr. Penrose was in 
the last Republican Administration on the 
Senate Committee of Finance. How zealous 
a champion of financial reform was he? 
Though President Taft earnestly urged re- 
form in budgetary procedure, Congressional 
opposition, centring in the committees that 
feared loss of power, prevented its making 
an inch of progress. The Democrats have, 
in fact, gone farther towards giving it to 
us than did the Republicans. A committee 
of the Democratic caucus under Representa- 
tive Sherley failed only by the narrowest of 
margins to approve the budget idea and tuo 
apply it to the appropriations of the present 
session. If the Republicans come into pow- 
er, it is men just like Penrose whose sup- 
port will not be forthcoming. 








It is not easy to make a funeral a happy 
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ter in attempting it in Indianapolis last 
week than more ordinary mortals would 
have done. For all the brave words abont 
November and what may be possible after 
the election, the corpse continued to look 
remarkably like a corpse, and not at all like 
a cavorting bull moose. It seemed impossi- 
ble that only four years had elapsed since 
a nation was stirred, in one way and anoth- 
er, by “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and 
lurid prophecies of Armageddon. From Au- 
gust 5, 1912, in Chicago to August 3, 1916, 
in Indianapolis, was surely no less than an 
era. Yet the ruling passion was strong still 
—it was only “after a heated discussion” 
that the mourners came to the conclusion 
that they really did not know what to do. 
For November, an electoral ticket will be 
named in a few States, including, as Mr. 
Perkins will be pained to note, one so de- 
sired as Indiana. After November—well, an 
executive committee of fifteen will meet and 
try to invent some kind of future for the 
pygmy that at its birth was destined to take 
the place of a giant at a jump. There may 
be boldness in the willingness to be counted 
in November, but there is also tragedy in 
the speed with which the Colonel’s personal 
party has reached the point where it may be 
characterized in his own sarcastic phrase of 
1912 as “a small representative class.” 





The essential thing in the Mexican nego- 
tiation is that Carranza announces the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners to treat 
with Americans yet to be named. Instruc- 
tions to devote themselves “preferably to the 
resolution of the points mentioned in the 
previous note of this Department’ are any- 
thing but a refusal of President Wilson's pro- 
posal that general matters of importance be 
discussed at the conference. Naturally, the 
retirement of the American troops, the Co- 
lumbus raid, and the protection of the border 
will be first discussed, but a dispatch from 
Mexico City says that it is believed there 
that a way will be found at the joint confer- 
ence to aid the de-facto Government to solve 
its financial and economic problems. The 
conference will last several weeks, and all 
the while matters on the border will be ad- 
justing themselves. Both Mexicans and 
Americans are less and less subject to irrita- 
tion, and more and more appreciative of the 
point of view of each other. And the Car- 
ranza forces are increasingly in control of 
the military situation in Mexico. 





Terms of neither the House nor the Sen- 
ate Child Labor bill, with respect to age 
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and hours, fully embody the standards fixed 
by our most advanced States, yet they go 


farther than the backward ones. Pennsy)- 
vania last year prohibited work of any kind 
for children under fourteen, and night work 
for more than nine hours a day for children 
under Illinois 


provided that no child under fourteen should 


sixteen. several years ago 


work at all, and none under sixteen, unless 


provided with an elementary education. 


The Congressional bills forbid the working 
of children under fourteen in workshops, 
canneries, and factories, and under sixteen 
in mines and quarries. On the other hand, 
the proposals are more advanced than the 


Alabama last where 


law passed in year, 
children between fourteen and 


admitted to any labor whatever except that 


sixteen are 


establish- 
The 


character 


near dangerous machines, or in 
ments where liquor is made or sold. 
Congressional bills are not of a 
to permit the joining of educational re 
quirements with those as to age and hours 





The idea of Congress is to get 


through the remaining business of the ses 


one 


sion and adjourn. We know this, because 


its members say so almost every day. Yet 
being spent in di 


a good deal of time is 





| ain’s self-anointed 


cussion that properly belongs to October 
and the stump. So serious has this misuse 
of the precious minutes become that Sena 
tors Gallinger and Stone had a two-hour | 
colloquy over it a few days ago. It may 
be necessary to set aside a day in Hous: 
and Senate for formal debate on the loss 


of the valuable hours thus extravagantly 


expended. Mr. Hughes’s speech is the start 
ing point of much of this discussion. For 


every Democrat who attacks it, two Re 


publicans must defend it. In accordance 
with the principle of the offensive defensive, 
Representative Rodenberg 
raigned” the Administration for its Mexican 
policy. Some Democrat should have made 
a vigorous reply, pointing out that the great 
trouble with the Mexican character is its 
the bright 


lexicon of the American, particularly the 


last week “ar- 


tendency to procrastinate. In 


American statesman, let him declaim, there 
is no such word as “mafiana.” 





Is Tammany on the verge of a nervous 
collapse? One day the organization is re- 
ported to favor Judge Seabury. The next 
day Judge Seabury is out of the question and 
Senator Wagner is positively the only pos- 
sible candidate. The next day Boss Mur- 
phy solemnly discusses running Thomas Mott 
Osborne for the Governorship—Thomas Mort 
stuck to William 


isborne, the man who 
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Sulzer through thick and thin in his fight 
against Murphy and all his works! No, Tam- 


many is not suffering from a genuine case of 


nerves. The organization is simply indule- 


ing playfully in a bit of harmless midsum 


mer madness, and will settle down to busi 


ness soon enough, when the various candl- 


dates have been smoked out. Gov. Whitman 


? 


is really the man who should feel alarm. 
Ex-Senator Brackett thinks his Administra 
tion has been “inefficient,” “bad,” and “hope- 
lessly weak,” and the Saratoga fire-eater ts 
doubtless one of the 10,000 stalwart Republi 
cans whom Senator Bennett says he has got 


to sign his Gubernatorial petition. Perhaps 


this is what leads to the gossip about a deal 
between Murphy and Whitman—the Gover- 


nor to have his way this year, and the T: 


arn 


1 
Mavoral- 


many boss to have a free fleld in the May 
ty campaign next autumn! 


Excellent is the point recently scored by 
the World against what it calls Great Brit- 
altruism. This cons 


in demurring to all criticism from the out- 


side on the ground that Britain is fighting 
the battle of humanity, and t not 
bothered with trifles. It is quite true that 
| the war is laden with grave cons ‘ 

for the welfare of mankind at lar ind 
that Britain is ranged on the side of ‘ce! 
ilization. It is also true that the world will 
go on after the war, and t! people in Er 
land are aware of this fact In no other 
way can the fiasco of the Irish settlement be 
explained. If nothing but defeat of Ger- 
many mattered, people in the United King 
dom would long ago have forgotten thetr 
Ulsterite and Nationalist partisanships and 
hatreds. Instead we find that the old 
picions and jealousies are alive and that 





even a war for the defence of humanity is 


not deemed sufficient occasion to yield a 
strategic advantage to Belfast or Dublin. If 
Lord Lansdowne or Lord 


give up what he deems his rights in the face 


Selborne cannot 


of England’s great emergency, why should 


neutrals be called on to give up their own 


rights? 


Maximilian Harden has been busy for a 


year saying things which should be much 


more inimical to German morale and ultl- 


mate sucess In the war than the utterances 


for which Karl Liebknecht has been sent to 


jail. One explanation may be that Lieb- 


knecht’s criticisms were fighting speeches, 


dealing with concrete charges, and formu 


lating definite demands, whereas Harden has 


fallen more and more into an apocaLyptl 
‘ 


hardly be expected to 


brooding which can 
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reach the understanding or the emotions of 
the It is within the Ger- 
man tradition to allow the utmost freedom 


German masses. 


in philosophic speculation together with the 


exaction of strict conformity in practical 
life; it is the internal freedom of which Ger- 
man apologists have made so much. Yet the 
German Government must be aware that 
Harden's pessimism with regard to the war 
will be interpreted abroad to its own disad- 
vantage, and that the tendency will be to re- 
gard his highly personal and emotional ut- 
terances as voicing the state of mind of the 
nation. If, nevertheless, Harden is permit- 


ted to speak with the utmost freedom, to 
justify Wilson as against Germany, to say 
that Russia never can be conquered, to speak 
of the “admirable upward swing of the 
French power of resistance,” to warn the Ger- 
man people that the earth is not yet to he 
divided by their conquering swords, and that 
the coming year has unprecedented misery 
in store for them, it must be either that Har- 
den has been chosen semt-officially to pre- 
pare the German mind for a disappointing 


peace, or else that the need exists for a safety 


valve to the doubts and fears which beset 
the German people. 
The designation of von Hindenburg as 


generalissimo of all the Teuton armies on 
the eastern front is hardly to be explained 
as a move to bring the Austrian armies un- 
der German control. That has virtually been 
the fact since von Mackensen began the re- 
conquest of Galicia, and the policy of inter- 
mingling German and Austrian army groups 
It is more likely that the new 
has come to von Hindenburg as an 


was adopted. 
honor 
expression of confidence from his Emperor 
General Staff at a time when popu- 


lar dissatisfaction may have expressed itself 


+ #) 
ii 


ana 1e 


regarding the old Field-Marshal’s inactivity 
northern section of the Russian 
Obviously, the 


re on the Austrians and von Linsingen 


along the 


line surest way to relax 


pre st 
would be a thrust by von Hindenburg against 


Riga. There may be very good reasons why 
this has not been attempted, but they are 
not likely to be recognized by the man in 
the street, who is apt to grow disgruntled 
with his heroes If miracles are not forth 
coming at rewular intervals. It Is not lkely 
that people will pay another mark to extract 
nails from the famous wooden image, but 
they may be regretting the mark they paid 
to hammer them in. 

Prince Bilow’s new book on “Deutsche 
Politik’ —or, rather, his new edition of the 


work on that subject which he published in 
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1913—contains a review of German diple- 
Its aim, he declares, 


in many do- 


macy in recent years. 
“peaceful development 
mains.” And there was no reason, he as- 
serts, why Germany should not have expect- 
ed the diplomatic crisis of 1914 to be solved 
peacefully, just as was the crisis of 1908-9. 
This is really significant. The reference is, 
to the time when Austria an- 


was 


of course, 
nexed Bosnia. Russia was greatly excited. 
Sir Edward Grey stated that the annexation 
was in violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and desired that a European Congress be 
summoned to pass upon the matter. But 
the Kaiser displayed his “shining armor” to 
That the 
same coup was attempted in 1914 it is fair 
to assume from Prince Biilow’s words. And 
he seems surprised and grieved that it did 
not succeed. The difference was that Rus- 
sia was ready in 1914, as she had not been 
six years earlier, and that the time had 
come when the claim of Germany to domi- 
nate Europe was to be tested. Prince 
Bilow agrees with the Kaiser that Ger- 
many did not “will this war.” No, but she 
willed something else which led infallibly 
to the war. 


the Czar, and nothing was done. 





The real significance of the repeated at- 
tacks on the northwestern frontier of India 
is shown in the report by Gen. Sir Beau- 
champ Duff, commander-in-chief in India. 
The chief activities have been in the Swat 
region, just east of Kafirstan, and on the 
border between Afghanistan and the North- 
western Provinces. They amount to little 
but incursions by tribes, always more or less 
restless and now excited by the preachings 
of mullahs. In April, 1915, a movement of 
some 2,400 tribesmen was repulsed; in Au- 
gust, 3,000 or 4,000 tribesmen were thrown 
back from the Ambela Pass; and at the same 
time a tribal gathering of some 15,000 men, 
moving to invade lower Swat, was dispersed 
after brisk artillery action. Bodies of about 
10,000 each were defeated in September and 
October in the same region, armored motor 
cars being used for the first time in India. 
There was trouble also lower down, in Ba- 
luchistan, but a stroke from Quetta prompt- 
ly quelled it. There was a slight outbreak 
to the east, Burma, where expeditions 
were undertaken against some hostile tribes. 
The uprisings on the frontier of the Norti- 
western Provinces seem to have been con- 
the fighting against Arablan 


in 


nected with 
Mohammedans that was going on at the 
same time along the Gulf of Oman, where 
Persia gives way to Baluchistan, and it is 





possible that the Arab attacks on Turkey 
would alone have had a quieting effect. 





Reported adoption of a platform by the 
Flemish People’s party is doubtless only an- 
other step in Germany’s campaign to reawak- 
en the age-long Walloon-Fleming contro- 
versy. When the Germans entered Belgium, 
the Flemish movement had been moribund 
for almost a generation, all its reasonable 
demands having been satisfied by laws 
which practically made Belgium a bilingual 
state. Flemish particularism ceased to be 
an acute political issue. But the Germans 
realized their advantage in stirring up old 
animosities. Shortly after their arrival in 
Belgium, they placed Flemish inscriptions 
on all road and railway signs. Very soon 
the press began to be full of details of Flem- 
ish wrongs and Walloon oppression. A uni- 
versity devoted entirely to Flemish culture, 
where only Flemish was to be used by the 
teaching staff, has been suggested. Finally, 
comes this revitalization of the Flemish 
People’s party, not entirely without encour- 
agement from his Excellenz the Governor- 
General, we presume. It would demand vir- 
tual dismemberment of Belgium by the for- 
mation of two self-governing states, con- 
nected by only the lightest federal ties. This 
proposal may be a feeler on Germany’s par‘, 
a suggestion for the division of Belgium as 
a basis of peace. At any rate, it causes a 
smile to see Prussians, who have used the 
strongest measures for suppression of Polish 
particularism, acting as liberators of the 
“oppressed” Flemings. 





There is some comfort in even an ez-parte 
statement by Count von Salis-Seewis, mili- 
tary governor-general of the occupied Bal- 
kan territory, that the Servians are not ill- 
treated by Austria-Hungary. The Count as- 
serts that when he took over the adminis- 
tration, the population was nearly starving, 
with neither seed nor implements available. 
Since then ten thousand poor have been 
maintained in Belgrade alone, the rural dis- 
tricts have been furnished with seed and ma- 
chinery, and Austria-Hungary is seeing that 
Servian Government officials, invalids, and 
families of officers are getting half-pay. He 
does not conceal the fact that all this is paid 
for by the Servians themselves. Communal 
taxes are increased, and a compulsory rate 
of exchange fixed between Servian and Aus- 
‘rian money. There has been no evidence 
that either in Austrian Poland or Servia 
has the Government encouraged such extor- 





iion as has been practiced in German Poland. 
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ONE RESULT OF THE WAR. 





It is found in the anniversary homilies ad- 
dressed by the rulers and commanders to 
the warring peoples. It is expressed or ac- 
cepted in what the Kaiser says to his sev- 
enty million “comrades,” in what Poincaré 
says to France, in what Sir Douglas Haig 
and Lloyd George have said to the British 
nation, in what is being doubtless said at 
Petrograd, Vienna, Constantinople, Rome. 
Whatever may be the fortunes of war on the 
battlefield during this coming third year, 
one definite victory has already been won, 
one phase of the world’s thoughts and feel- 
ings after the war has been fixed: the myth 
of superior and inferior races, of growing 
and decadent nations, of peoples predestined 
to rule and peoples predestined to subjec- 
tion, has been exposed. True is what every 
ruler has said regarding the devotion, cour- 
age, and self-sacrificing effort of his people. 
If the fight, after two years, is still without 
decision, it is because every one of the na- 
tions has surpassed itself in the prolonged 
and agonizing test. They have belied thei- 
traducers. “Decadent” nations like France 
have shown what miracles of energy there 
are in their veins. Inchoate, mob nations 
like Russia have shown that they are some- 
thing more than a mob. Disunited countries 
like the Hapsburg monarchy have shown 
unsuspected forces of cohesion. Out of the 
stress and pain of a world-war has come a 
new vindication of the dignity and strength 
of humanity. 

More of a revelation to the world than the 
heroic effort of France is the revival of Rus- 
sia at the beginning Jf the third year. Rus- 
sia offers the most destructive refutation cf 
the German-made theories about decadent 
and mob nations, and of the German-made 
statistics which proved more than a year 
ago’that the Czar’s Empire was done for, so 
far as the war was concerned. Soon after 
the Galician disasters of 1915 the German 
military writers were speaking of the Rus- 
sian army as a disorganized “soldateska” 
from which nothing further was to be fear- 
ed. An impressively detailed arithmetic 
showed that, in spite of the apparently huge 
human resources of the Russian Empire, its 
available fighting men were used up. It was 
the German habit to speak of the eastern 
enemy as a barbarian and vermin-ridden 
nation, capable of little intelligent effort, and 
certainly without the recuperative capacity 
that belongs to the higher organisms. An‘ 
even the friends of Russia must have had 
their very serious fears after the disastrous 





campaigns of 1915. Knowing what one did 
of Russian bureaucratic methods, of graft in 
high places, of the backward economic and 
industrial status, of the lack of railways, 
factories, skilled labor, and raw war-mate 
rial, it was a very serious question as to 
whence were to come the armies, officers, 
munitions, and supplies for a renewed effort. 
The answer to all of these queries is not 
apparent even to-day. But the one sufficlen 
answer is that the thing has happened which 
by all the generalizations about inferior rac- 
es and all the statistics inspired by such 
generalizations never could happen. 


What is true of France and Russia _ is 
true, though in a minor degree perhaps, of 
Austria-Hungary. The position of the Haps- 
burg monarchy is not particularly bright 
to-day, but we must still read with caution 
the confident statistics from Allied sources 
which go to show that Austria is at the end 
of her tether. These very same predictions 
were made two years ago after the first de- 
feats around Lemberg, with much emphasis 
on the proximity of a separate peace and 
the secession of Hungary, and what not. 
These prophecies were based on familiar as- 
sumptions regarding the Hapsburg mon- 
archy as a loose union of jarring races, 
which needed only the slightest impact to 
fall apart. Unquestionably, the separatist 
influences in the monarchy have counted in 
the war, but they have been far less signifi- 
cant than the prophets imagined; for history 
works more slowly and cautiously than the 
political prophets. There is no more cer- 
tainty about the doctor’s verdict on “dying” 
nations than there is about the title of the 
vigorous races to triumph and world-empire 

They came principally from Germany, 
these theories about survival and decadency, 
on the basis of which the professors were 
busy changing the face of the earth. They 
were founded on a ridiculous anthropology 
of Aryanism and Teutonism, in which a vast 
display of scholarship was employed to bol- 
ster up the vagaries of the professoria! 
mind. This myth of racial superiority mair- 
tained itself in face of the obvious objection 
that Germany, the bearer of the Teuton’s 
message to the world, was only imperfectly 
Germanic, that Prussia was largely a Slavic 
nation. The Kaiser’s theorizers overlooked 
the fact that their own insistence upon Ger- 
man efficiency contained the refutation of 
their racial speculations. For if Prussian 
discipline could make equally efficient sol 
diers and workers out of north Germans in 
Prussia, south Germans in Bavaria, and 


Slavs in Posen and Silesia, what became of 
‘a 





the gospel of innate racial superiority and 
inferiority? More than that, if Austrians, 
Czechs, Croats, and Turks needed only & 
touch of Prussianism to become valiant fight- 
ers, the vaporings of the Houston Stewart 
Chamberlains about vigorous and aggressive 
races, about Teutonism and Latinism, were 
shown up for what they were worth. 

The war has made an end of al! this an- 
thropological arrogance. And the applica- 
tion is wider than Europe. There is little 
heard now of the white man’s burden. It 
has become very difficult to wave off three 
quarters of a billion Chinese, Hindus, Filt- 
pinos, and Mexicans from the stage of clv- 
ilization. Out of the vast horror and suf- 
fering there has come this gain at least: ihe 
establishment of a decent regard for the 
value of human beings as a whole. 


DO REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENT ? 





This is the season for recurring lamenta- 
tions because democracy seems to believe, 
politically, in the survival of the unfit. The 
Times is afflicted by the fact that New York 
State allows itself to be represented in Con- 
gress by a group of mediocrities. Professor 
Bailey, writing in the Independent, holds 
that the trouble with our national legislature 
is that there are “too many lawyers, and 
not enough farmers and other folks.” Mere 
dith Nicholson, in the Atlantic, declares that 
“we, a self-governing people, permit our af- 
fairs to be administered, very largely, ' by 
second-rate men.” 

Professor Bailey compares the occupations 
of members of Congress, as compiled from 
the “Congressional Directory,” with the cen- 
sus figures for adult males gainfully eimploy- 
ed That Congress is topheavy with law- 
yers, every one knows, but many will be sur- 
prised to learn that, while less than one per 
cent. of the “adult males gainfully employ- 
ed” belong to the legal profession, more than 
57 per cent. of the members of Congress fol- 
low that calling. Business is the profession 
of 10 per cent., and of 11 per cent. of the 
afore-mentioned adults; journalism, 6 per 
cent. in Congress, as against 1 per cent. out- 
side; education, 4 as against 1; real estate 
Only 3 


per cent. of the members of Congress are 


and banking, each 2 as against 1 


farmers, although 30 per cent. of the galt 
fully employed adults in this country live by 
agriculture. Representatives from the labor- 
ing classes are few—even Meyer London isa 
lawyer! Professor Bailey concludes that he 
is justified in speaking of “cur misrepresen 


tative Congress.” 
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Mr. Nicholson complains that but rarely 
do the best men possible for a given office 
reach it. They are never even considered 
for thousands of State, county, and munici- 
pal elective offices; they do not offer them- 


selves, either because office-holding is dis- 
tasteful, or because private business is more 
lucrative. The electors are limited in the 
choice of candidates for the Presidency to a 
handful of men. When Mr. Nicholson asked 
a successful lawyer how to account for the 
small supply of Presidential timber, he got 
the reply: “It’s because the average Ameri- 
can citizen would rather be president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad than of the United 
States.” There is danger ahead for the re- 
public, this writer holds, unless we take our 
and unless more 


politics more seriously, 


young men of talent and high aims enter 


public life. 
What 


are we to do about it? The direct 


primary, as a means of assisting first-rate 
men to office, has not yet proved efficient. It 
is plainly no cure-all. Yet it tends to keep 


party managers on their mettle, and by so 


much makes against both corruption and 
mediocrity Though seldom viewed from 
this angle, the short ballot is an agency at 


work in the same direction. Men of affairs 
hesitate to offer themselves for high office 
because they realize that under the present 
system of checks and balances their author- 
ity is Iimited. The business executive, like 
the centurion of old, is accustomed to say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth;: and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to his servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it. 


Governor and tells a man to go, that man is 


But once he becomes 


more than likely to come back with a writ 
of certiorari; and if he tells another to do 
this or that, he will receive the reply that 
it’s none of his business. Your man of af 
fairs finds himself constantly hampered in 
politics, on the one hand by partisan obliga- 
tion, and on the other by divided authority. 
In so far as the short ballot tends to do away 
with unnecessary hobbling, to concentrate 
both authority and responsibility, and to dic- 
nify high office, just so far will it tend to 
make public life more attractive to those of 
first-rate powers. 

Small salaries have often been advanced 
as another bar to the competent man who 
would enter politics. He cannot hope to be 
paid as much as he might earn in a pro- 
fessional career. The State cannot measure 
up to the standards of outside employment: 
cannot offer an attorney-general or a judge 
the that a leader of the 
make in private practice. Furthermore, hich 


qualifica- 


money bar could 


pay does not always mean high 
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tions—witness the recent debasement of the 
Public Service Commission. Nevertheless, 
the State might wisely make a moderate ad- 
vance in the compensation of some of its 
servants. The decision of last summer’s Con- 
stitutional Convention in New York State 
to recommend an increase in the salary of 
the Governor from $10,000 to $20,000 was a 
move in the right direction. 


A more insidious deterrent from a pub- 
lic career lies in a man’s disinclination to 
subject himself to gratuitous public attack. 
The truly big-minded office-holder will rise 
superior to this, and gird himself against the 
slings and arrows even of the most outrag- 
eous fortune. In a democracy the right of 
free criticism is so fundamental that we have 
come to tolerate even its abuse. Recently 
New York has had to listen to the insinua- 
tions of Senator Thompson, who seemed to 
take delight in slurring the reputations of 
honest men. They were not really injured 
by his vilifications, but the damage such 
reckless slander may in the long run do to 


the cause of good government is palpably 


great: 


In considering this question, the obligation 
of fairness in the criticism of public officials 
becomes manifest. Criticism is the safeguard 
of the public. No intelligent officer would dis- 
with it if he could. It is the life- 
current of democracy But every one who 
wields the critical pen or indulges in critical 
utterances should feel his responsi- 
bility. We have a government of laws, and 
not of men, but a government, after all, is 
nothing but men. To create a disinclination 
for publie life, to make men feel that its con- 
ditions with regard to self-respect and decent 
reputation are intolerable, to drive men of 
sensibility away from its opportunities ina 
sheer disgust, and to leave public employment 
the more accessible to adventurers, to soldiers 
of fortune, and to political hangers-on, is to 
fetter progress and to put a premium upon in- 
inefficiency. 


pense 


keenly 


The words quoted are those of Mr. Hughes, 
The difficulty of at- 
tracting men of eminent ability into public 
“The pub- 
lic should pay fair compensation and should 


in his Yale lectures. 


life he finds not tnsurmountable. 


not demand unreasonable sacrifices from 
those who serve it,” he declares, “but to at- 
tract good men and to secure efficiency, the 
honor and independence of the office are of 
far greater account than the emoluments 
which attach to it. If it be understood that 
the administrative head has proper freedom, 
that he will not be controlled by party or. 
ganizations, that he will not be required to 
parcel out places that he is free to fill in or 
der to satisfy the henchmen of political lead- 
ers, that he can organize his department on 
the basis of efficiency and receive credit from 
a public that is anxious to do honor to a 





public officer of conspicuous merit, there will 
be much less difficulty in attracting men of 
distinguished ability, as well as of the high- 
est character, to the service of the state.” 


WORLD TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 





Last week’s discussion in the House ot 
Commons of Allied trade policy after the 
war naturally could not pass without refer- 
ence to the United States. Mr. Asquith, 
speaking diplomatically of “neutrals,” was 
at pains to show that the one-for-all-and-all- 
for-one economic policy of the Allies was not 
aimed at us. Sir John Simon, far from dis- 
cerning a threat against the United States, 
was afraid that the measures contemplat- 
ed would shift the centre of world trade from 
London to New York. The debate, therefore, 
inevitably calls up what Mr. Hughes had to 
say in his address of acceptance coneern- 
ing the economic outlook for this country 
after the war, when the “temporary pros 
perity” which has landed us in “a fool’s para- 
dise” shall have vanished. In the speeches 
in the Commons as a whole there is some- 
thing of the exaggerated vision of the futur? 
in Furope that characterized Mr. Hughes's 
picture of conditions in this country. But 
there are portions of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
which help us to a saner view of what is like- 
ly to happen in Europe when peace comes, 
and afford a test for the soundness of Mr. 
Hughes's predictions for this country. 

First rumors concerning the plans formu- 
lated at the Paris Economic Conference 
spoke of the absurd scheme of a permaneni 
policy of non-intercourse with Germany and 
her allies. It was the parallel to what ir- 
responsible fanatics in Germany have been 
demanding—a perpetual boycott of the En- 
tente nations, a virtual secession of the Cen- 
tral Powers from the circle of civilization. 
the enclosure of a considerable part of the 
world behind two Chinese walls. Common- 
sense is asserting itself. Mr. Asquith was 
chiefly concerned last week with the period 
of the war and reconstruction. When it 
came to permanent measures he was cau- 
tious enough. These would be left to each 
country, so long as they were consistent 
only with the policy of making the countries 
of the Entente economically independent of 
their present enemy countries. And even 4s 


to the “supplies” which Mr. Asquith thought 
it the duty of the Allies to reserve for them- 
selves during the period of war and recon- 
struction, we take it that the supplies are 
such as the nations will need for their own 
rehabilitation. 


Goods that can be sold with 
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profit to enemy countries will be sold. We 
may leave that to human nature. 


Under the stress of partisan politics w: 
are inclined to the same distortion of future 
conditions that Europe is impelled to unde: 
the emotions born of war. It has become « 
commonplace to speak of the nations of Eu- 
rope, once released from war, as turnin; 
fiercely upon our own markets, old and new 
and making a quick end of our fictitious 
prosperity. Mr. Hughes described in detail 
how the European peoples, trained to soli- 
darity, discipline, and new productive meth 
ods born out of necessity, would make short 
work of American trade. But his error is in 
assuming that with the signing of peace 
the nations of Europe will be ready for the 
contest. He is wrong in thinking that the 
methods of production, including the large 
utilization of woman’s labor, which have 
arisen out of the present supreme effort, can 
be continued at the same nervous pitch for 
the purposes of mere trade competition. He 
is wrong in thinking that in the short space 
of two years the warring nations have mas- 
tered enormously difficult problems, that 
Germany will be ready to flood the world 
with synthetic rubber and England with 
dyestuffs of her own manufacture. 

And Mr. Hughes exaggerates when he 
speaks of the nations of Europe as turning 
with the grit and solidarity of the battlefield 
to the conquest of new markets. We have 
still to see what the temper of the nations 
will be after the war with regard to thei- 
internal problems, the scores they will have 
to settle with their own rulers, the adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests which are now 
hushed in a “sacred truce.” 

Always the partisan implication has been 
that American prosperity to-day is entirely 
one of war munitions, and that when the 
war orders from abroad stop, our industries 
will collapse. Upon this point it is well to 
consider what Mr. Asquith said last week 
os; the condition in which the war will 
leave France and Russia, to mention only 
these two. Northern France, where the in- 
dustries of the nation are concentrated, and 
Poland, the factory region of the Russian 
Empire, are in the enemy’s hands. The havoc 
already wrought has been great. What the 
further damage will be before the invader 
is pushed out, mile by mile, it is easy to 
foresee. It is also easy to foresee that th: 
American factories which are now supply- 
ing France and Russia with munitions will 
be called upon to supply a large share of 
the material for the rebuilding of their in- 
dustries. 
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STABILITY IN THE GARMENT 
INDUSTRIES 
New York may at least rejoice that the 
cloakmakers’ strike has been ended by the 
workers’ full acceptance, with amendments, 
of the agreement they tore up a couple of 
weeks ago. The shops have reopened and 


the leaders of both sides express confidence 


hat the adjustment will have permanence. 
Whether it will or not depends upon the 
spirit of the men and the manufacturers 
There is no longer a protocol; no longer an 
impartial board to try to keep in order the 
machinery for the enforcement of the terms 
Each side agrees to discipline its members 
when they act unfairly, and the fact that 
each has shown its strength in the recent 
fight should guarantee a salutary mutual 
respect. It is also certain that the effects 
of the struggle have impressively taught th« 
value of peace. On the whole, the city may 
hope that the agreement may last long 
enough to make possible more fundamen- 
tal efforts to put the industry on a basis of 
prosperity and peace. 

Some steps towards a stable condition are 
embodied in the present agreement. The 
clauses regarding the preferential shop pre- 
scribe a better method for the selection of 
unionists, while only experienced workers 
are allowed to serve on shop price commit- 
tees. The manufacturers agree to register 
all direct sub-contracting, and to see that 
the agreement is observed in contractors’ 
shops. From the union point of view, noti& 
ing has been more unsatisfactory than the 
impenetrable maze of relations between con 
tractor and sub-contractor, defying all con- 
trol. The next work which some manufac- 
turers, some workers, and many outsiders 
would like to see attempted is roughly repre- 
sented by the notable effort now under way 
to stabilize the sister industry of dress and 
waist manufacture. This industry has also 
had its disputes. Since 1913 it has worked 
under a protocol modelled on the older one 
in the cloak-making trade, and under a Joint 
Board of Control. There have been shop 
strikes, troubles in enforcing the preferen- 
tial union agreement, and difficulties in con- 
trolling the “social” shop, all culminating 
last January in the presentation of com- 
plaints and counter complaints by union and 
manufacturers, and the appointment of ar- 
bitrators. Since then there has been born a 
“Board of Protocol Standards, 
beginning a wholly new work in scientific 
study of working conditions and the adjust- 
ment of wages and hours to them, and which 


which is just 
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is being hopefully supported by both sides. 

Three essential offices are operated by 
this Board of Protocol Standards—an intel 
ligence department, a record department, 
and the office of a determining and a wage 
board. The intelligence department ia a 
so-called test shop, and is engaged in ascer- 


taining in it the standard speed of workers 


in different departments—cutte! drapers, 
joiners, pressers, finishers—and upon differ- 
ent materials. It computes to a close figure, 
for example, the comparative difficulty of fin 
ishing waists of muslin and silk, of cutting 
buttonholes in cotton or linen l work 
experts are men who know the technical pro 


cesses, and who can make allowance for the 


psychological and human elements It also 
makes a related study of the most efficient 
methods of garment manufacture The ree 
ord department maintains a corps of inspec 


tors who visit the shops to see that the terms 
of the protocol about hours, wages per hour or 
per piece, and sanitary conditions (in regu 
lating which it coéperates with the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control) are strictly ob 
served. The reports of these inspectors are 
tabulated. To the report on working con 
ditions in each shop is added whatever rele 
vant material on methods of work the in 
telligence department may have compiled 
Finally, the determining board passes upon 
the findings of the intelligence office with 
regard to the standard speed in t differ 
ent kinds of work; and the wage board se 
tles the wage rate, largely upon the basis 
of the work of the intelligence office. Both 
boards are composed of representatives of 
workers and manufacturers. It may be ask 
ed how this machinery, admirable so far as 
it goes, will settle vexed questions concern 
ing union preference, the social shop, and 
soon. The answer is that it should strength 
en both union and association and thereby 
stiffen discipline, and that it should reduce 
the area of possible disagreement 

How far such machinery is applicable 
to the cloakmaking trade, it is difficuit to 
determine. The cloakmaking industry Is 
larger, more complicated, and has seen more 
friction. But, certainly, something of the 
sort can be attempted. One of the manufac- 
turers’ objections to the Board of Concilla 
tion was that it knew nothing of the indus- 
try. An office like the Board of Protocol 
Standards has an opportunity to succeed 
simply because it knows more about it than 
any individual manufacturer or union lead- 
er. Now that we have a general peace in 
the cloakmaking industry, the leaders on 
both sides might well look forward to mea 
sures that will make it lasting. 
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Foreign Correspondence 





THE ALLIES’ NOTE TO GREECE—A RE- 
VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
Ly JOUN A, HUYBERS 
ATHENS, June 25. 
After little more than seven months’ ex- 
istence, the Skouloudis Ministry, formed to 
carry out the King’s personal policy, comes to 
an end. The protecting Powers, England, 
France, and Russia, though undoubtedly act- 


ing in their own interests, could, as the origi- 
nal guaranteeing Powers of the integrity and 
independence of the Greek kingdom, assume 
the right to call the Government and country 
back to the constitutional régime, which had 
been abrogated since February, 1915, when the 
Kin of the respon- 


forcing the resignation 


Sible Ministry elected by a large majority, as- 
sumed “the divine right” to direct for the 
future the foreign policy of the country as 


he saw fit. 

The end came on Wednesday, June 21, with 
a message—what the present out- 
Ministers appointed by the King de- 
“an ultimatum of the most energetiv 
presented by the Ministers of 
England, France, and Russia. The message 
issued as a broad-sheet at one P. M. Wednes- 
day was not only an ultimatum to the Greek 
Government, but also a message to the Greek 


one of 
Rong 
scribed as 
description” 


people. 
The atmosphere had been tense for the last 
few days, and the issue of the broad-sheet 


created a sensation in Athens. It was snapped 
up and eagerly read, people leaving their work 
their for between midday an.! 
is the rest hour—to read and hear 
The message seemed to act as a tonic 
and put people on their feet; on the whole it 
was well received and seemed to bring a sense 
of relief 

There was nothing to be feared now 
that the intentions of the Allied Powers had 
been made known, and in that part of the note 
that ceased to be an ultimatum and became 
& message to the Greek people, it was acknowl- 
edged by all that the arraignment of the pres- 
unpopular Government and the unconsti- 
tutional régime of the last seventeen months 
was clearly outlined and not harsher in state- 
ment than the expressions of their own liberal 
press and of Venizelos in the Kiryz. 

At ten A, M. Mr. Zaimis went to Tatoi, the 
King’s summer palace near Athens, and while 
he was there Mr. Skouloudigs was summoned, 
arriving hastily at half-past eleven. Towards 
one o'clock the Ministers of France and Eng- 
land called at the Foreign Office and in Mr. 
Skouloudis's absence left the note of the Allied 
Powers with Mr. Politis, the Director-General. 
As Italy was not one of the original guaran- 


or rather rest 


3 P. M, 
it read 


more 


teeing Powers when Greece became an in- 
dependent kingdom, the Italian Minister had 
not signed the note with the Ministers of 
England, france, and Russia, but Count Bos- 
dari arrived shortly after to present the 
Italian note, expressing complete agreement 
with the note just presented by the three 
Powers. To Mr. Skouloudis remained the 


puerile satisfaction of refusing the note and 


directing Mr. Politis to return it to the Minis- 


ters of France and England. 
M. Mr. Skouloudis presented the 


At 6:30 P 








written resignation of the Ministry. The 

Ministers had recognized the absolute urgency 

of acceding at once to all the demands of the 

l’owers and strongly urged the King to sub- 

mit to necessity to which “even the gods bow.” 

ilere was an end of the King’s personal policy 

ind his exercise of the divine right. 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, Humpty Dumpty had a 
great fall, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 

Could not put Hompty Dumpty up again. 


To understand the present situation it may 
be well to recapitulate the events of the last 
eighteen months. But the main fact underly- 
ing all else remains, that the King had a per- 
sonal policy to carry out, regardless of its be- 
ing contrary to the policy of the liberal ma- 
jority in the Chamber as in the country. The 
King’s policy, carried out by creatures of his 
own appointment, has led Greece into the 
present impasse. 

The Powers of the Entente had believed that 
public opinion in Greece, which in the great 
majority favored the Allies, would finally 
make itself felt and oblige the King to alter 
his policy, but events have so far proved that 
the King and his état-major remained in con- 
trol of the country and its foreign policy. The 
\llies have now perceived their mistake and 
have proceeded to harsher measures to con- 
vince the King and the country that has sub- 
mitted so passively to him of their displeasure. 

The King had personally been convinced 
from the beginning of ultimate German vic- 
tory; his sympathies—not to dwell on those 
of the Queen—were emphatically on the Ger- 
man side, and as an additional motive to fol- 
low his own policy was the fact that it coun- 
terchecked that of the man against whom he 
has a most bitter personal antagonism, Veni- 
zelos. The Liberal leader believed in the final 
success of the Allies, and in the benefit to 
Greece, and the greater Greece to be, of joining 
the Entente, and had been returned to power 


| by the people for the express purpose of carry- 
|ing out his policy. 


For the King to have been mistaken in his 
belief, insisting on carrying out his own pol- 
icy—that of thwarting the Allies covertly in 
all possible ways, as he could not openly de- 
clare for Germany—and allowing himself to 
be governed by a personal rancor at such a 
juncture, proves that he was not a man big 
enough for the situation, and as a consequence 
he has compromised not merely the safety of 
his crown and dynasty, but, what is immea- 
surably more important, the present safety 
and well-being of the country and the prom- 
ised expansion of Greece after the war. 

In February, 1915, there was no indication 
that the majority in the Chamber and the 
Venizelos Ministry that it supported had 
ceased to be in harmony with public opinion. 
United in privy council, all previous heads of 
the Government advised the King to follow 
Venizelos’s policy. Theotokis, the previous 
Prime Minister, alone expressed a dissenting 
opinion as to the wisdom of the policy, but 
he admitted that he was in opposition to pub- 
lic opinion and recommended the King to fol- 
low the advice of the responsible Ministry in 
power. Mr. Gounaris, sent for by the King, 
advised the resignation of Venizelos and new 
elections. He had no ground for believing ia 
good faith that he would be approved by the 
people in opposing to the policy of Venizelos 
not his own, but the personal policy of the 
King. The elections took place on May 31. 





The people condemned by a large majority the 
Government of Mr. Gounaris and pronounced 
in favor of the recall of the Liberal party. The 
victory of the Liberals was all the more sig- 
nificant because their chief had not partici- 
pated in the contest. 

Since the declaration of the European war 
the Government of the Liberals had postulated 
as one of the principles of its foreign policy 
not to allow Bulgaria to attack Greece's ally 
Servia for the purpose of altering the condi- 
tions established by the treaty of Bucharest. 
When the divergence of opinion between the 
King and Venizelos arose as to the participa- 
tion in the Dardanelles expedition, that diver- 
gence did not extend—at least it was not so 
declared on the part of the King—to any other 
point of foreign policy. And this basic prin- 
ciple of the Liberal party, not to allow Bul- 
garia to attack Greece's ally, had not only so 
far been approved by the King, but had hai 
the result of preventing any such attack. 

After the elections of May 31, 1915, in spite 
of the vote of disapproval recorded by the peo- 
ple, the Government of Mr. Gounaris, instead 
of withdrawing from power so soon as the 
result of the elections was made known, re- 
mained in an unconstitutional manner seventy 
days longer. During that interval it did not 
cease to proclaim through its press its indif- 
ference to the popular vote, to threaten the 
new Chamber with dissolution, and to affirm 
that the Crown was not bound by the first 
popular vote, but could insist on a second and 
a third and so on, so long as it disapproved 
of the verdict. And everybody remembers the 
threatened foundation of a new military 
league to carry out the Crown's wishes, and 
the talk of a coup d’état. Wiser counsels, 
however, for the time being prevailed; Mr. 
Gounaris withdrew, and Mr. Venizelos was 
recalled to power, but not for long. The day 
the mobilization of Bulgaria was announced, 
the pronounced divergence of opinion between 
King and Premier was again manifest. 

Mr. Venizelos insisted on Greece's obliga- 
tion to aid Servia, and respectfully called the 
attention of the King to the violation of the 
constitutional régime in the refusal of the 
Crown to allow the responsible Government 
to carry out its programme. The Premier had 
then to listen to the theory that if the popular 
verdict sufficed for the solution of questions 
of interior policy, it did not suffice for the 
larger questions of foreign policy; there the 
monarch considered himself responsible to 
God alone, and he intended to follow the 
course of action that he judged to be most ad- 
vantageous to the country. Mr. Venizelos was 
obliged to submit his resignation, for the sec- 
ond time that year, on October 5. 

In order to attenuate the effect on the Ailies 
of this enforced resignation, a Ministry was 
composed of ex-Premiers under the presidency 
of Mr. Zaimis, a capable and honest states- 
man, whose pledge of a benevolent neutrality 
was believed in by the Powers. During the 
short time that Mr. Zaimis was in power, he 
inspired the confidence of the Allies in the 
sincerity of Greece. But the Zaimis Ministry 
fell, being replaced by that of Skouloudis, and 
the dissolution of the Chamber and the elec- 
tions of December 6 followed. The Liberal 
party abstained from the elections, the only 
form of protest left open to them short of a 
revolution. A fiction of a Chamber was elect- 
ed, and the arbitrary régime that then exer- 
cised power only came to an end with the ult!- 
matum of the Allies on June 21, and the fal) 
of the Skouloudis Ministry. 
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IMPENDING PREPAREDNESS—THE 
NEXT WAR. 


By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Paris, July 22. 


“To neutrals we recommend these studies 
of General Skougorevsky.” Thus J. W. Bien- 
stock, one of our oldest foreign correspond- 
ents in Paris who has translated Tolstoy into 
French to the verge of completeness, winds 
up his summary of the General’s study in 
Paris Opinion. For, it seems, “military writ- 
ers are already preoccupied with the future 
war—the armed conflict that shall follow in 
order of time the present war.” General A. P. 
Skougorevsky is a man of undisputed scien- 
tific attainments in all that concerns tactics 
and strategy—and he has thought it worth 
while to publish an important study of the 
whole subject in the Rousskoié Slovo. Ameri- 
can neutrals might give passing attention to 
what the Russian General foresees. 

This next war is to break out by so much 
the sooner as the present war will be incom- 
pletely ended by the Allies. If Germany is 
not vanquished definitely, if Europe cannot 
have real and efficacious guarantees that 
make it impossible for Prussia to repeat her 
aggression, then we have to foresee a new war 
before twenty years are over. And meanwhile 
all countries will arm themselves feverishly. 

Such is the impending preparedness. Such 
is the European house built by sheer force of 
defence against the Central Empire, which 
has itself been built by might of conquest, its 
people trained to think such might right by 
Prussians whose “trade is war,” said open- 
eyed Mirabeau. And the building has gone on 
while peace congresses were shedding ineffec- 
tual light on disarmament in wrong places. 

No one ever heard of such a war as this 
new war shall be. That is the way with all 
wars for those who live them, says General 
Skougorevsky. “I remember Sebastopol when 
I was a child. They said then such war had 
never been. It lasted near four years. The 
balls fell like hail at the unbelievable dis- 
tance—of six-tenths of a mile. Before that, 
gunshots did not carry more than three hun- 


dred yards and men laughed at such lonz- | 


distance aim, saying it was too far to aim at 
a three-story house. 

“At the time of the war of 1866 between 
Austria and Prussia, I was an officer. The 
prodigious effect of fire-arms was already pro- 
claimed and how they would dominate battle. 
Souvaroff'’s favorite saying, “The ball is a 
fool, the bayonet is brave,’ now seemed a 
heresy. During that war, Prussia spent nigh 
two million thalers a day. ‘Two millions a 
day!’ people said. ‘No one ever saw such a 
war.’ 

“The Franco-German war of 1870-1871 was 
also in its day unbelievable. The Germans 
had brought into France nearly a million sol- 
diers. The war called out such a tension of 
all the military forces of the countries at war 
that it seemed men could go no further.” 

So far the Russian General. 

Neutral Europe looked on lazily and with- 
out heed and the United States did not inter- 
fere in what was not her business, although 
two million inhabitants from time immemo- 
rial of Alsace and Lorraine were transferred 
against their will and their feelings from one 
jovernment to another—by right of conquest. 
The notion that the right to govern, or just 
powers of government, should depend in any 


way on the consent of the governed passed 
out of fashion. Experienced Emperor Francis 
Joseph congratulated new Emperor William 
on having annexed an open sore to his do- 
minions. 

After that war, all the nations followed 
Germany’s lead and set themselves to increas- 
ing their armaments. The army was to be the 
people armed—and the peoples spoke of the 
next war. It has come, and nothing like it 
had been foreseen, except in part by the new 
empire which led the figures of the dance. 
Idealists foresaw disarmament—and without 
arms every child knows we must make peace. 
The new empire, whose right is conquest, 
knew it too, but misreckoned the force of arms 
which peoples resolved to be free find in the 
depths of their need. 

General Skougorevsky thinks the next war 
will not be like that—for the peoples will 
know at last how to prepare for war. In ten 
years, the population of Russia will be more 
than 200,000,000; that of Germany will reach 
100,000,000—and so Russia will call out, in 
case of war, more than 
Germany 20,000,000 men. 

For an army of 40,000,000 men, you must 
have at least 300,000 officers. You cannot have 
always on hand such a body of trained officers 
—therefore there must be compulsory service 
to train officers as well as soldiers. All col- 
lege and high-school boys, willy nilly, must be 
obliged to serve as officers. Services at the 
rear, too, will demand an enormous permanent 
staff and—where women can serve—young un- 
married women and widows without children 
must undergo obligatory service, so that as 
many men as possible may go to the front. 
As hands for the agriculture and industry 
which keep the country 
there must be obligatory service there too. 

An army of 40,000,000 ought to 
have at least 100,000 big guns and 1,000,009 
machine guns and hundreds of thousands of 
automobiles. And you can never again be- 
gin war without having ready to hand at least 
50,000,000 shells and 5,000,000,000 rifle-balls— 
not to speak of aeroplanes and dirigible bal- 


40,000,000 men and 


alive are necessary, 


soldiers 





| loons. Long-distance cannon will be made to 
|bombard Dover from Calais, for example. 
| Plans of fortifications over hundreds of miles 
will be worked out—during peace All ma- 
terials and machinery will be 
forehand and, at first mobilization, all 
fortifications will be constructed in a few days. 

All this preparation for the next war will 
pull so taut every economic and financial force 
of the nations, and the questions it will raise 
will be so complicated, that a new organ of 
government will have to be created—The Min- 
istry of War Preparation. All inventiona, 
manufactories, and mills and workshops, and 
even workmen at home, will be militarized the 
moment war is declared—and this, too, has to 
be worked out during peace. And during peace 
there must be made immense stores of wheat 
and the whole country must be covered with 
sheds and cattle parks; and there must be 
ja standing army of agents, inspectors, con- 
| trollers, to secure and supervise all this or- 
ganization. 

“These are only details,” 
Skougorevsky. “The one thing beyond dispute 
is that the next war will be immeasurably more 
terrible than all those which went before. The 
instruments of destruction will be such that 
those of to-day will be but child's play to 
them. The dead will be counted by millions 
and the wounded by tens of millions. If the 
war lasts more than a year, no one and noth- 


prepared be- 
such 


says General 
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ing in the world can save the countries at 
war from depopulation and ruin.” 

Such a war, concludes General Skougorev- 
sky, is inevitable unless Germany is van 
quished completely. But, if Germany is van 
quished, we may foresee a general agreeme 
among the Powers to reduce armaments an! 
the institution of an international! tribu: 
Who shall make the decisions of such a tn 
bunal respected? 


“Public opinion,” General Skoug 
takes it on himself to answer—for, after Ger 
many is defeated, there will be in EFuro; 1 


will of justice and peace. All who wis 

and peace ought to wish, and dou 
wish, the triumph of the Allies—th 

a little abstractly. Therefore, says 1! I 
stoyan, “we recommend to neutra f il 
Skougorevsky's study.” 


A DEFENCE OF THE _ IRIS! 
TIONS 
Ry JAMES F. MUIREI 
LONDON, J1 
It did not require exceptional tin ‘ 


foresee that the justice and wisdom 
recent executions of Irish revolution: 
not be universally recognized in ¢t} L'nited 
States. We in England can unde! 
even share in the deep regret of Amer 


the death of these gallant but miseuided 


youths; but we are convinced that it Is larg: 
ly owing to a misapprehension of the situa 
tion that this feeling has taken so. strong a 
hold on the American imagination If Amet 
icans had possessed the full evidence on 


which the British authorities in Ireland acted, 


would have been moved to sympathy, 
not only with the victims, but also 
men of like nature to themselves 
compelled by their duty t thelr 


country to go through unflinchingly 


they 
with the 


who felt 


supreme 


very unpalatable task 
Consider the situation. Great Britain was 
involved in a war affecting the very existence 
of her empire; a war for the succes 
come of which she needed (to all appearance) 
every ounce of her strength Those who 
joined in an attack on 
could not be considered merely as rehe« 
revolutionaries, they necessarily took on the 
ippearance of treasonable conspirators And 
this treachery directed not 
against England, but in effect 
great mass of the Irish themselves In the 
England has had the 
Irish 


fighting in 


asful out 


her at this moment 


Is 


was merely 


against . the 


Germany 
sympathy of the bulk of the 
The gallant sons of Ireland were 


war with 
pe ople 


the forefront of the British lines; tire were 
probably one hundred Irishmen n the 
trenches of France for every Sinn t*ciner who 
fired a shot against England Ireland was 


peaceful and prosperous. The healing of the 
old sore of Home Rule seemed at hand At 
this moment, without warning, without the 
previous knowledge of the 
Irishmen, a bloody rising took place in Dul 
lin, in which the customary rules of 


respect for the lives of non-combatants, and 


great mass of 


war, 


consideration for private property were all 
largely ignored. The interests of Ireland 
alone demanded that the revolt should be 


promptly and finally suppressed, and this 
could be accomplished 
sures resolutely carried out. 

There probably never was a revolutionary 


rising in which the culpability of the leaders 


only by stern mea 
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and of the led differed so fundamentally. All 
the evidence goes to show that the number of 
those who knew that a serious outbreak was 
fixed for Easter Monday was actually and 
relatively very small. ‘The readiness of some 
even of this small number was artificially 
engineered by the methods of few arch- 
conspirators, including the deliberate forgery 
of a document intended to that the 
“Castile” was about to provoke an outbreak by 
arresting Sinn Fein leaders and seizing their 
This seems to have been the match 
England was 


a 


prove 


premises 


that set the whole thing ablaze 


driven to believe that only a small handful 
of men were guilty of what Mr. Redmond 
described as this “deadly blow at Home Rule,” 
and that undue leniency would have been un- 
fair to the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Nationalist party was vigorous in its 
demand that the rebellion should instantly 
be suppressed Moreover, the rising was in 
every way so harebrained, the moment of it 


so peculiarly unpropitious, that it seemed 





natural to think that the element of common- ; 


sense the Irish in general 


among 


(a belief ia | 


which blinded the authorities to the likelihood | 


strong enough to 
speedily. 


ol outbreak) would be 
regain its balance 
The 


such as to 


an 
very 
accompaniments of the outbreak were 
provoke strong the 
part of those concerned with its suppression. 
In proved up to the 
hilt) unarmed men were seized and shot with- 


reactions on 


many instances (since 
out any justification. In several of these cases 
the victims were not even the wearers of uni- 
forms, but were ordinary shopkeepers and other 
civilians, put to death in this manner because 
they did not “clear out” quite fast enough to 
please the because they refused to 
help in constructing barricades. Five unpro- 
tected and unsuspecting members of the Vol- 
unteer Training Corps (Veterans) were killed 


rebels or 


on their way back from a route march and 
seven were wounded by a volley fired “into 
the brown" from a house at the corner of the 


Haddington Road—their first intimation that 
anything unusual was happening An un- 
armed watchman was shot because he hesi- 
tated, for a fatal moment, to open the door 
he was supposed to guard. Many unarmed 
soldiers, wandering irresponsibly about Dub- 
lin, were shot at sight. A Sinn Feiner fired 
without warning on an unarmed officer re- 
turning from the Fairy House Races in a 
taxicab. The officer fell at once on the floor 
of the cab, and the Sinn Feiner fired five 
more shots at his companion, Mrs. Flemine, 
three of which took effect. There are chap- 
ter and verse for a long and sickening list 


of similar cases. In all about 100 officers and 


soldiers were killed by the rebels, and about 


150 wounded; 200 civillans were killed and 
over 1,700 wounded. The list of fourteen or 
fifteen ringleaders, taken red-handed and 


shot, does not bulk very large in 


son with these figures. 


compari- 


The ammunition used by the Sinn Feiners 
largely of an illegal and cruel na 
Many different kinds of flat-nosed 
in their original German packets), 
round-nosed, and split-nosed bullets were cap- 
tured on their persons; also shotgun car- 
tridges, often filled with buckshot. 

There is little analogy between this rising 
and the gallant but abortive attempts asso- 
clated with the names of men like Robert Em- 
mett, Wolfe Tone, and Edward Fitzgerald. 
The admitted grievances that faced those men 
had practically disappeared; and this arti- 


was very 
ture 


(some 


ficially fomented outbreak was directed ra- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ther against the expectations of Home Rule 
of the great majority of Irishmen than 
against the crimes of England. There is no 
need to deny or minimize the idealism of 
the young Plunketts and McDonaghs; but 
even the most high-minded of idealists, if 
he tries to attain his aims by the methods of 
the ruthless butcher, must accept the pen- 
alties for the one as well as the admiration 
for the other. We cannot forgive treason 
because the traitor is a gentleman. One 
cannot exaggerate the pity of it—the cutting 
short of gallant young careers on their very 
threshold, the practical impossibility of tak- 
ing into consideration the finer elements ia 
the amalgam, the enforced closing of cne’s 
heart against the natural sympathy for naive, 
almost childlike, guilt. But if a youth of un- 


| der twenty has the precocious power of lead- 


hundreds of men into deeds of violence, 
as it the epitome of all 
the moulder and wielder of ma- 
ture men achieves himself the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of maturity. 

We live 


in f 


ing 
he 
the ir 


becomes were 


ages, 


in thoughts, not breaths; 
a dial, 


in deeds, 
elings, 


not years; 


not in figures on 


A MINISTERIAL DILEMMA. 





By SIR HENRY LUCY. 





House or Commons, July 20. 


Throughout last week there was an ex- 
ceptional measure of room on the Treasury 
Bench for Ministers in attendance at question 
This arose in consequence of the en- 
forced temporary absence of four mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Mr. Tennant, having re- 
ceived well-merited promotion after service 
admirably performed as Under-Secretary of 
War, has in commonplace fashion, in accord- 
ance with an antique legislative enactment, 
gone to seek reélection at the hands of his 
pleased constituency. Mr. Lloyd George, hav- 
ing added a turn to a kaleidoscopic Minis- 
terial career by becoming Secretary of State 
for War, and his faithful henchman, Mr. 
Montagu, being shifted to the Munitions De- 
partment, were equally subjected to the pains 
and penalties of an effete statute. The ab- 
surdity and inconvenience of such prucedure 
was, however, too patent for sufferance. Ac- 
cordingly, a special act of Parliament will be 
added to the statute book indemnifying them 
against damages incurred by non-observancc 
the existing law. Pending the rushing 
through both houses of the bill, they are not 
take their seats on the Trea- 


time. 


of 


permitted to 
sury Bench. 

Investigation of the legal situation brought 
to light a startling fact. When, upon Sir 
Edward Carson’s resignation of the Attorney- 
Generalship, his colleague, the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, was promoted to the office, he should, in 
obedience to the statute alluded to, have sub- 
mitted himself for reélection. By an over- 
sicht which Sir Edward Carson (a party to 
the infirmity) justly declared was remark- 
able in the highest legal authority, Sir F. E. 
Smith has, in defiance of the law, sat through- 
out the session, speaking and voting, thereby 
incurring pecuniary penalties amounting to 
£140,000. Here is a pretty pickle for the 
head of the English bar to find himself in. 
Had the Common Informer known the sa- 
vory secret, he would certainly have brought 
his action, as he did last year in the case of 
a private member equally innocent of intent 





to break the law. Happily, it was disclosed 
only when the Prime Minister brought in a 
bill including the Attorney-General in the 
indemnification sought and obtained on be- 
half of the Secretary of State for War and 
the Minister of Munitions. 


The affair, regrettable as undermining 
wholesome belief in the infallibility of Min- 
isters, will serve a useful purpose, if it paves 
the way for the removal of a vexatious anom- 
aly. Necessity imposed upon members of 
the House of Commons to seek reélection 
on acceptance of office is sound in principle, 
and at the time of its enactment was useful 
in practice. In the good old times whence 
the statute dates, Ministerial offices, like 
Norfolk’s master, were bought and sold. At 
the present day, even in the ungovernable 
passion of party polemics, no such charge 
is ever whispered in connection with admis- 
sion to the Ministerial circle or promotion 
within its orbit. Nevertheless, with a few ex- 
ceptions, acceptance of Ministerial office au- 
tomatically vacates a seat and the new. Min- 
ister must needs go back to his constituents 
and seek reélection, even though, as happens 
in the case of the formation of a Ministry 
after a general election, he may, a week ear- 
lier, have been triumphantly returned at the 
top of the poll. 

The inconvenience attendant upon opera- 
tion of this musty statute is illustrated by 
the necessity of introducing special legisla- 
tion for relief of three Ministers. It is capa- 
ble of far-reaching disturbance of the public 
service. It was directly responsible for the 
growth and ultimate predominance of the 
Bradlaugh difficulty, which at the cutset of 
the Parliament of 1880-85, to whose leader- 
ship Mr. Gladstone had been returned by an 
overwhelming majority, irreparably under- 
mined the personal authority of the Prime 
Minister and incidentally led to the creation 
of the fourth party and all it meant as an 
influence in public affairs for the succeeding 
six years. When, during the process of swear- 
ing in, the member for Northampton present- 
ed himself and claimed the right to make 
affirmation, the Prime Minister and all his 
colleagues were away seeking  rcélection. 
Had he been present at the critical moment, 
his authority would have been sufficient to 
settle the matter and avert a long sequence 
of events disastrous to himself and disturbing 
to the course of public business. The Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Treasury, sole repre- 
sentative of the Government, possessed no 
such authority. Under the shrewd manage- 
ment of Wolff and Gorst, presently reinforced 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, a mere incident 
was converted into a portentous event. 

While Mr. Balfour led the House of Com- 
mons he found occasion to throw across the 
table hint of his readiness to bring in a bill 
repealing the act controlling the reélection 
of Ministers if it might be regarded as a non- 
contentious measure. For inscrutable rea- 
son Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, leader 
of the Opposition, did not seize the opportu- 
nity. It has been lost again in the drafting 
of the bill which passed through all its stages 
in the House of Commons on Thursday. This 
is a temporary measure extending for dura- 
tion of the war, but limited to the cases of 
the Secretary of State for War, the Minis- 
ter of Munitions, and the Attorney-General. 
It would have been much better to make a 
clean sweep of an act of Parliament which 
has outlived its usefulness and is fraught 
with mischief to public service. 
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Psycho-Analysis and Sex- 
Psychology 





By WARNER FITE. 





“Psychology of the Unconscious’* is tne 
translator’s title for “Wandlungen und Sym- 
bole der Libido.” In this book Dr. Carl 
Jung, of Zurich, psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist of the Freudian school, presents some 
five hundred-odd pages of incoherence and 
obscenity in the form of a psycho-analytic 
interpretation of the experiences of a sen- 
timental young American woman (publish- 
ed in a French journal of psychology), who 
wrote verses and believed herself to be in- 
spired. From these seemingly harmless con- 
fessions as a point of departure, Jung de- 
velops a theory of myth and poetry, with 
illustrations extending from Homer and the 
Hindu and Egyptian mythology to Long- 
fellow and Anatole France, according to 
which—if we are to take him at his word— 
every statement not strictly of the order of 
“The day is warm” or “This is a chair” 
(if, indeed, such statements are not also 
to be included) is the expression of a mo- 
tive not merely sexual, but incestuous. 

Through a fortunate oversight, due to the 
translator’s change of title, I have been an- 
ticipated in the review of this new Dr. 
Casaubon’s “Key to All Mythologies.” In 
the article on “Freudian Fairy Tales” in the 
Nation of July 6 the reader will find a re- 
view, precisely to the point, of the article 
of Jung which furnishes the basis of this 
work, and for the rest of the work he may 
consult the review of Ricklin (also of Zu- 
rich) in the same article; for “Ricklin” 
merely substituting “Jung.” The writer of 
the review dismisses the method of psycho- 
analysis with the polite concession that 
Jung and the other Freudians may be talk- 
ing sense in their own field. I shall treat 
Jung’s book as an excuse for questioning 
that concession. 


I. 


The Freudian psychology may be briefly 
summarized in the formula that no human 
action is without a meaning. When my 
typewriter writes “Indiana” instead of “In- 
dian,” most psychologists would allow me 
to plead blind and meaningless habit, in- 
duced, say, by several years of residence in 
Indiana and by the custom of writing that 
name at the top of my letters. Not so the 
Freudian. According to him, whether I 
know it or not, I am meaning “Indiana,” 
and he is curious to know why. And when, 
like half of those in the teaching profes- 
sion, I find myself unable to recall the name 
of the former student who greets me warm- 
ly on the street, that, too, has a meaning— 
namely, that I have a grudge against him. 
Likewise, if I dream of my father’s funeral, 
it means that I am, or at some time have 
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; | 
been, in a hurry to have his funeral take | col 
muscular | 


And in like manner the 
contractions of a patient 
teria are not merely muscular, but 
ant; they are definitely purposeful attempts 
to fulfil a wish. Every human action, how- 
ever trivial or accidental it 
the expression of a meaning, which is also 
a wish; and where no wish is in evidence, 
it is the expression of an unconscious wish. 

The wish is invariably 
any rate, it is clear that Freud considers 
ill explanations incomplete until the sexual 
found. Brill, disciplk trans- 
lator of Freud, reproaches Freud's American 
understand 


place. 
suffering from hys- 
signifi 


may seem, is 


motive is and 


critics for failing to that by 
“sex” he means al] that we mean by “love”; 
and Jung’s translator is careful to tell us 


that Jung has broadened the Freudian con- 
ception of “libido” from mere sex into a 
universal “life-impulse.” One need not 
quarrel with these definitions. It is suffi- 
cient to say that, whether Brill talks about 
love, or Freud about sex, or Jung about 
the life-impulse, their illustrations of the 
motive fundamental to all human 
are of the same order; not merely sexual, 
but abnormal and obscene. Jung, indeed, 
proposes an edifying theory, according to 
which all of the mechanica] arts are but 
the by-product of sexual abnormality. 

But the wishes are not all upon the sur- 
face. 
ly into two parts, a conscious self and an 
unconscious self, who play the parts, re- 
spectively, of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 
Each of us carries within his spiritual vitals, 
so to speak, a demon of vileness and in- 
decency whose presence we (i. €-, our more 
respectable conscious selves) wholly fail to 
suspect, until we are enlightened by psycho- 
analysis. Of the two it seems that the 
unconscious self is the clever and 
knowing—in the Freudian psychology the 
conscious self is always a fool. Evidently 
the demon is actuated, not by lust alone, 
but by the love of mischief; for it seems 
that his great delight in life is not merely 
to obtain sexual gratification (which he 
seems to enjoy only in the world of 
imagination), but to obtain it surrep- 
titiously, by imposing upon the _ inno- 
cence of the conscious self. Thus he com- 
mits the conscious self to embarrassing 
lapses of the tongue, betraying an obscene 
or malevolent preoccupation, and in poetry 
and in dreams he veils gross and abnormal 
inclinations under apparently innocent im- 
agery. He gratifies an incestuous longing 
by dreaming of a stairway. 


wishes 


more 


Conversely, since the discovery of the 
unconscious self, it has been shameful to 
dream of a stairway. “In vino veritas,” is 
the Freudian motto. Who is the real [? 
Not the personality expressed in sober and 
reflective judgment; not the conscious self, 
but the demon that rules when I am off my 
guard. According to Freud, the function 
of the conscious self is merely “sensory”; 
that is to say, he merely reflects—and won 
ders at—the wishes of the unconscious self. 

Yet, strangely, he also exercises censor- 
ship and control over the unconscious self, 


| 
a sexual] wish. At 


The Freudian cleaves each of us neat- | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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pelling the latter to gratify his lusts 


in devious ways. And this contro! results 
in a certain repression of desire, a con 
flict between the conscious and the uncon 


scious selves, which, when intense, man 
fests itself in hysteria. The Freudian ps) 
remember, is the psycl 

and it 


Freud developed th 


chology, we must 
ogy of hysteria; was in the treat 
ment of hysteria that 
celebrated method of “ps 


Psycho-analysis consists in making th: 


ycho-anal ysis.” 


tient conscious of his repressed desire or 
in bringing the conscious and the uncon 
scious selves together An important fea 


e 


ture of the method is the interpretation o 
the symbolism of his dreams, according to 
the cipher elaborated by the Freudians 
When his secret desires are thus brought 
home to him, the conflict ceases, and he is 
cured. 

How this result, not quite 
common human experience, is, 
be, brought about, the Freudian does no 
clearly explain. The simple method of grat 
ifying the desire, even the Freudian ad 
mits to be not always feasible. For such 
cases he proposes “sublimation”; which 
means, I take it, that the patient is to fool 
himself by a poetic, or make-believe, grat! 
fication. In general, however, it may be 
said that the Freudian method of 
sis” is to ask the censor at least 
it easier for the unconscious self. 


remote from 


or ought t9 


“ Re oe 
cathar 


to make 


Such, in outline, is the Freudian ps) 


chology; the psychology of an underworld 
weird, grotesque, uncanny, and bestial; re 
calling, in the Hell within us, the cos 
of Dante’s “Inferno.” To the Freudian tt 
stands for a triumphant achievement of 
modern exact science. 


noiog 


II. 


Doubtless the reader has noted the self 


congratulation of the hen after laying an 
egg. Nothing in the world expresss 8u 


perfectly the sense of original achievement 
Were the hen a hopeful subject for psycho 
analysis, we might expect to convince her 
that her consciousness of originality is the 
expression of an unconscious aversion to the 
achievements of other hens and to common 
place fact. 

Similar reflections are suggested in the 
attempt to apply the process of 
analysis to the Freudian psychologists 
Judging them from the point of view of 
ordinary psychology, we might dismiss thelr 
eccentricities with the reflection that, as 
specialists in psychiatry, they may be in 
sufficiently in touch with psychological the 
ories and insufficiently practiced in the ob 
servation of normal mental life, with per 
haps a bias in favor of the kind of phe 
nomena immediately before them. Upon th: 
Freudian theory, however, it seems 
sary to postulate an unconscious longing for 
the sensational (connected with what sex 
ual preoccupation, I shall not venture to 
say) which manifests itself in the prac- 
tice of caricature. Only thus can we ex 
plain the novelty attached to their discov 
ery of the wish as father to the though 
and of the elements of conflict and repres- 
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sion; a novelty which, to students of James's 
“Psychology,” published in complete form 
ten years before the first edition of Freud’s 
dream-book, and of Dewey and Stout, not 
to speak of Schopenhauer and Wundt, will 
be otherwise unintelligible. Thus also must 
we explain Freud's naive suggestion that 
perhaps the conflicts and repressions dis- 
closed by hysteria have an unsuspected ap- 
plication to normal life. As long ago as 
Aristotle, philosophers were wrestling with 
the question, whether consciousness with- 
out disturbance is inherently conceivable: 
and Aristotle’s answer is given in his 
conception of God. As for the “censor,” to 
those familiar with the theory of “apper- 
ception” of Leibnitz or Kant or, more re- 
cently, of Stout, he is an old acquaintance. 
The whole of the psychology of the “men- 
tal-activity” school is based upon the view 
that, even in ordinary perception, the mind, 
instead of passively recording impressions 
or suggestions, is actively engaged in se- 
lecting and transforming them, rejecting the 
false and irrelevant; and that by this pro- 
cess alone do we keep our world straight. 
The Freudian’s contribution consists in 
converting the suggestions rejected or sup- 
pressed, the leavings of the conscious self, 
into a second fully organized personality, a 
demoniacal Alter Ego, crafty and mysteri- 
ous, lustful and malevolent. This sensa- 
tional result he accomplishes through a 
caricature of the difference between the con- 
scious and the semi-conscious, or the less 
conscious, or between the normal] and the 
less normal, and by the choice of the latter 
as his point of departure. He begins with 
the analysis of neurosis and, having discov- 
ered the similitude of a demon, he then 
shows that ordinary forgetting is a phe- 
nomenon of the same abnormal kind; had 
he begun with the forgetting, he might 
have shown that the mental disturbances of 
neurosis are only an extreme form of what 
is common to normal life. For it needs no 
subtle introspection to see that the hard 
and fast division-of the person into a con- 
scious and an unconscious self is from the 
beginning false. What we find is one per- 


son, conscious in infinite varieties of de- 
gree. Every man knows that there are 
days when he is exceptionally alert, able to 
concentrate his attention easily upon a giv- 
en task and to see at a glance all the rele- 
vant details, and other days when he seems 


to be groping for them. There are times 
within every day when we rejoice in a diffi- 
cult problem, and other times when it is 
pleasanter to indulge in revery. The Freud- 
lans love to think of our mind-wandering 
and daydreaming as an incursion of the 
demon, with his sexual preoccupations, into 
otherwise normal life; but, calmly consider- 
ed, day-dreaming is as normal to mental life 
as sitting down to physical life. And no 
theory of demoniacal possession is needed 
to explain why we are mentally fresher and 
more vigorous at some times than at others. 

One who attends carefully to the less alert 
moments of one’s waking life may easily find 
there, in mitigated form, among the quite 
normal phenomena, most, if not all, of the 


phenomena of the abnormal, including hys- 
terla and dreams. Among the hystericil 
we may classify the stubborn fool, bound 
to have his own way without regard to what 
is dictated by reason; and this class, broad- 
ly considered, includes every one of us in 
all but the moments of calmest reflection. 
To illustrate the dream in normal life, 1 
offer the following commonplace personal 
experience, which had hardly been noted 
had I not just been reading Freud’s book 
of dreams. Several years ago I accom- 
panied an elderly relative, at the end of her 
visit of a few months at my home in a 
Middle-Western town, some fifty miles on 
a connecting road, for the purpose of see- 
ing her safely on the through train to her 
home in the East. Returning late in the 
afternoon, very tired and dull, but far from 
asleep, I recalled a piece of news lately 
heard, and the next moment I found myself 
formulating the sentence: “That will inter- 
est [my relative]; I must not forget to 
tell her at dinner to-night.” A friend has 
told me that he remembered, as a boy of ten, 
when riding home from his mother’s fu- 
neral, anticipating the pleasure of telling 
his mother about the funeral. Examining 
these illustrations, which any one can par- 
allel, you will find all the conditions re- 
quired for the dream that one has seen 
a deceased or absent friend; it is necessary 
only to forget that the friend is dead, or 
absent. In the waking life we either do not 
forget, or, according to the measure of our 
consciousness at the time, the lapse is so 
quickly corrected as hardly to be noticed. 


Still, says the Freudian, the suggestion 
itself points to an underlying wish. This 
is a nice point; but let it be granted. I 
venture to doubt whether any wish finds 
expression in a dream of which the indi- 
vidual is not more or less conscious in his 
waking life; or, to be specific, whether any 
one has sexual dreams who is not conscious 
of sexual desire in his waking life. And 
for confirmation I will refer the reader to 
the cases of hysteria reported by Freud and 
Brill, which seem almost to follow a fixed 
formula: “At this point” (after a long 
psycho-analytic cross-examination) “the pa- 
tient broke down and confessed”—usuallv 
that for some time past her whole life had 
been filled with erotic thoughts, due to un- 
satisfied desire. Evidently, the desires ful- 
filled in dreams are not different from those 
of the waking life. 

Yet, again urges the Freudian, the fact 
that desires make themselves felt against 
one’s better judgment indicates a resisting 
agent. Certainly; and just now my type- 
writer, which for some obscure reason is out 
of order, is presenting an exasperating re- 
sistance; and I am tempted to assume that 
it has the devil in it. There is quite as 
much ground for the assumption of a demon 
in this case as in the other. In both cases 
what we face (though in different degree) 
is not design, but the mechanical fixity of 
unconscious processes. 

Any one, moreover, who notes the work- 


ish a task of difficult writing, will find uo 
difficulty in detecting the intrusion of just 
the kind of symbolic associations upon 
which Freud bases the interpretation of 
dreams. And it seems to me that Dr. Ernest 
Jones, the English Freudian, gives the whole 
thing neatly away when he tells us, speak- 
ing in defence of Freud’s view, that “the 
intrinsic or logical reactions [i. €., associa- 
tions] are largely replaced by superficial 
ones, especially by sound connections”; and, 
further, when he adds that such reactions 
are found especially “in children and sav- 
ages, during intoxication and insanity, in 
superstitions, folk-lore, and even in poetry.” 
Were this a reply to Freud, it could not be 
more to the point. For now it seems that, 
granting (as common opinion, indeed, has 
always held) that the ravings of delirium 
and the images and associations of dreams 
furnish a clue to the subject’s past experi- 
ence—just as paint on his fingers might fur- 
nish a clue—yet, so far from expressing the 
systematic meaning of an underground 
demon, who uses an organized symbolic vo- 
cabulary, these associations have no more 
inner significance than the maudlin silli- 
ness of the drunken man, in whom the 
more mechanical sound associations have 
replaced the connections of sense, and whose 
wit seems inspired only because it is un- 
usual. To illustrate this substitution 09! 
sound for sense—I find that, a day or two 
ago, I wrote “under the service” for “under 
the surface.” A livelier imagination than 
my own may call the substitution humor- 
ous; the Freudian, who can discover a sex- 
ual motive in the binomial theorem, will 
doubtless find it obscene. 

To the love of the sensational—for it is 
too easy to retort a more specific preocct- 
pation—we must also attribute the Freudian 
exaggeration of sex. To the ordinary view 
it seems that the desires of the body are 
many. In the Freudian view they form 4 
prearranged system of which the centre and 
the end are sex; so that sex is bound to be 
a ruling obsession under all conditions of 
life. Hence, if the dream expresses 4 wish, 
we must look necessarily for a sexual wish. 
But here again we may find our answer in 
the unconscious self-refutations of the 
Freudians. Briil quotes from Hauptmann, 
“Der miide Gebundene traumt von Freiheit” 
—as if it were not an immemorial common- 
place of fiction that we dream, sleeping or 
waking, of that for which we most intense- 
ly hunger. I have known of a sick person, 
restricted to a slim diet, who dreamed con- 
stantly of good things to eat. 

Let us assume, if you please, that the phe- 
nomena of neurosis show the prevailing in- 
tensest hunger to be the sex-hunger. It will 
be sufficient to note (as Freud himself some- 
where notes in this connection) the condi- 
tions of modern social life. Primitive life 
faces an ever-impending danger of , famine 
and similar privations; but in civilized life, 
though we worry about the rent, there is 
little danger that the poorest need starve 
to death, freeze to death, or be devoured by 
a wild beast. On the other hand, civiliza- 
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relation shall stand for personal sympathy 
and fellowship, has made the gratifics- 
tion of this bodily desire only more com- 
plicated and uncertain; and therefore, oa 
Freudian principles, more intense by re- 
pression. This may point to a social prob- 
lem, but it dismisses the theory of spe- 
cifically sexual demoniacal possession. 


III, 


Similar motives suggest themselves in the 
attempt to psycho-analyze “psycho-analysis.” 
Jung reveals the status of this discovery 
of science when he tells us that psycho- 
analysis, as an institution, is to be regarded 
as a “secularized” confessional. Precisely. 
Under the awe-inspiring designation of 


“psycho-analysis” we are offered simply that 


method of mental relief and of self-contrel 
which has been practiced since the begin- 
ning of the race in the form of telling your 
troubles. Freud somewhere hints that Soc- 
rates suggested psycho-analysis in his max- 
i “Know thyself.” This is only another 
way of stating the same thing. And, though 
we wonder at the parade of novelty, it ar- 
gues no lack of insight in the Freudians for 
appreciating the cathartic and therapeutic 
value of self-knowledge. It is at least a 
tenable view that the whole problem of life 
is the problem of comirg to a clear self- 
consciousness with regard to our wishes and 
motives; and, at any rate, it seems that our 
greatest difficulties, those which chiefly 
paralyze our energies, are due less to the 
magnitude of our tasks than to doubt and 
confusion as to what we really want and 
what we are trying to do. Nor may we 
doubt that psycho-analysis frees one from 
the torments of illicit desire—not, however, 
by the make-believe process of “sublima- 
tion,” nor necessarily by simple gratifica- 
tion, but rather by giving to the object of 
desire a definitive valuation in one’s scheme 
of life. When I can say finally that “this 
is forever out of the question,” the desire 
ceases. 

Penetration of the mystery of psycho- 
analysis serves only to bring to light, how- 
ever, a fundamental contradiction in the 
Freudian theory. The efficiency of psycho- 
analysis implies that knowing what we do 
enables us to control our acts for ends of 
our (conscious selves’) own choosing. The 
theory of demoniacal possession implies that 
our wishes are at the mercy of a psycholog- 
ical underworld; while the “sensory” theory 
of consciousness makes the states of the 
conscious self mere shadows of what is go- 
ing on under the surface. Evidently. the 
Freudians are insufficiently disciplined in 
the problems of psychology. If psycho- 
analysis is efficient, the underworld becomes 
rather a tame affair, and the demon hard- 
ly worth personifying; while if the effect of 
psycho-analysis is merely “sensory,” it 
leaves us where we were. 

The Freudians will tell us, doubtless, that 
psycho-analysis differs from all personal 
methods of inducing self-knowledge in the 
fact that it is based distinctively upon posi- 
tive science. But this we may beg leave to 
doubt—especially since the positive science 





in question refers mainly to the Freudian | 


cipher of symbolism. A scientific method 
is distinguished by the fact that it can 
be taught and that its procedure can be re- 
duced to system and rule. In his paper on 
“Wild Analysis” Freud has given us an 
instructive picture of the blundering fool 
who relies for his analysis upon scientific 
method. Reading Freud’s reports of cases, 
we perceive that successful “psycho-analy- 
sis” presupposes a high degree of detective 
skill, along with a keen power of personal 
sympathy, which enables one to see the 
patient as he sees himself. Psycho-analysis 
is less a science than an art. Freud him- 
self is no mean artist. His reports of cases 
(as he is not unwilling to admit) show a 
high degree of imagination and literary 
skill; and, scattered among the fruits of an 
ingeniously obscene imagination, there are 
evidences here and there of fine feeling. It 
may be that psycho-analysis is to revolu- 
tionize the treatment of mental disorder, and 
perhaps to introduce greater self-control into 


| normal life; but if so, this will be, not be- 





cause the method is “scientific,” but in so fa- 
as it is humane. 





Notes from the Capital 





JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 





The recent agitation over the infliction of 
the death penalty upon the leaders of the 
Irish insurrection and the discussion of the 
probable fate of Sir Roger Casement must 
have had a peculiar reminiscent savor for a 
prominent citizen of Massachusetts who 
spends so much of his time at the capital that 
he is commonly reckoned a Washingtonian. 
The interesting feature of the case of John 
Hays Hammond is that he was condemned to 
die for a revolutionary plot which he not 
only did not take part in, but publicly dis- 
countenanced. 

Hammond has had a remarkable career. 
Born in San Francisco about sixty-one years 
ago, educated at the Sheffield Scientific School 
and at the Royal School of Mines in Freiburg, 
he early made gold-mining his specialty. Al- 
though in engineering circles he was very 
well known and highly regarded, the general 
public first became acquainted with him in 
1894, when accounts of his success in British 
South Africa began to drift into the leading 
newspapers of this country. These stories 
furnished a fresh illustration of how fortune 
often favors the right sort of young Ameri- 
can who, instead of moving westward with 
the sun, reverses the usual trend of migra- 
tion and goes back to the Old World to teach 
it a few modern methods. Count Rumford, 
Junius Morgan, George Peabody, and others 
had already tried this reversal and found it 
worth while. 

Some of his mining investigations in Mex. 
ico had brought Hammond into contact with 
English explorers and investors, and through 
this opening he was invited by one of the 
companies that were exploiting South Africa 
to go thither in its employ. He had not been 
long in his new environment before he at- 
tracted the attention of Cecil Rhodes, who 
offered him the management of the rich gold 
properties of the British South Africa Com- 
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pany, at a rate of compensation which he was 
| permitted to name himself, and which made 
the salary of the President of the United 


States look anwmic. But Rhodes was ambi- 
tious not only to develop wealth, but to build 
up a political empire, and in a very shor! 
Hammond became interested in the pr 
affairs of the region, as a member of a He 
form Committee whose aim was t bring 


about a more just and intelligent adminis 
tration of the local government in dealir 
with the outsiders who had com: n there oO 
improve the country industrially Hiaving 
failed to effect any substantial rm t a 
conditions becoming continually 

tolerable, the Committee appealed 


British friends in an adjoining stat: 
to their rescue. The appeal was interpreted 
to mean armed intervention, and Dr. Leands 


Jameson gathered his followers and made tl 
now historic raid into the Dutch domain It 
was a foolish blunder, as Jameson has 
declared, and, as he added, deserved the fai! 
ure that overtook it. But its most 
personal consequences fell upon four 


spicuous members of the Reform C 


including Hammond, who were prompt 
rested and tried for sedition They | led 
guilty in the hope of obtaining clemency from 
the court, but without avail, and all four w 


sentenced to death. 

Hammond, who had no sympathy wit 
spirit of the raid and had boldly 
manifestations as he had witnessed a 
the Englishmen with whom he was thrown, 
had so large a circle of friends in this co) 
try that the news of his impending fat 
aroused a storm of protest hers The mem 
bers of both houses of Congress united in 
a letter to President Krueger of the Tra 
vaal Republic, praying for a pardon, 
other influential American sources |! 
letters, memorials, and resolutions in 
same tenor. They moved Krueger 4a 
deal, for he was a shrewd old fellow and ! 
enough knowledge of the world 
what such a demonstration meant. His « 


rebuked i 


utive council, however, was made up of 
lid, narrow-visioned burghers who could 
nothing in his arguments till he quietly { 
down his trump card 

“These men, when they are dead,” 
“will be of no more use to us than t! 
they are buried in. If we let therm 
can trade with them and make mon 

His words gave his associat: pau till 
they could weigh these considerations 
each other. When they finally came to a 
the advocates of mercy had a majority ju 
one. Krueger proved his case when th 
sentences of death were reduced to periods of 
imprisonment during which every ivilized 
luxury the unfortunates procured cost th+ 
a fancy price, and later, when th: 
pardoned on payment of fines that placed an 
aggregate of a half-million dolla: in 
Transvaal treasury. 

South Africa largely lost its charm for 
Hammond after this experience, and 
cluded that Yankeeland was good enough f 
him. But he could not keep away frorm | 
tics, and has had a hand in all the chi 
tivities of the Republican party since he 
came back, including what he thinks was a 
narrow escape from the Vice-Presidential 
nomination when Taft ran for reflection. H 
has also had the distinction of being used as 
the hero of a story by Richard Harding Davis 
He is still the short, stockily built, direct- 





mannered man his old friends have always 
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called “Jack,” has lost nothing of his keen- 
ness of scent for an outcropping of auriferous 
ore, and retains the habit of reaching for his 
fishing-tackle when he wants to go off some- 
and do a little quiet thinking. 
TATTLER. 


where 


Correspondence 


IN PRAISE OF THE COLONEL. 


To THe Epiror or Tue NATION: 

Sin: Being an old subscriber of the Na- 
tion, your recent undignified remarks on ex- 
President lhoosevelt amaze me. 

You seern to take no account of Roosevelt 


having been President of our country for 
seven years, years of peace, during which, 


by general world opinion, he was a strong 
figure He created many domestic reforms 
the benefits of which are accruing to us to- 
day Although a man of great impetuosity 
and strong passions, he helped much to bring 


between Russia and Japan, and 
commanded a. prestige abroad for the United 
slates that we have to-day almost entirely 
lost Kaisulis did not thrive then as Villas 
and there was no “peace at any 


about peac 


ao to day : 


price,” with bullies of all nations killing Amer- 
icans at will, or robbing American cargoes, 


intercepting American mail or cables to suit 
and salvoes of U. 8S. Notes 
for reprisals; nor were international treaties 
and laws relegated to the scrap-paper bas- 
ket with our tacit consent. We had no army, 
no navy, and no one dared threaten us with 
war and inner dissensions. 


commercial needs 


The essence of Roosevelt is merely that he 
is human to the core, and so he errs much, 
but to most of us he represents true Ameri- 
canism, an honest, ambitious man never tir- 
ing in his services to his country, to his fel- 
low-men, a man of good stock, of good liter- 
ary attainments, of originality, a good sport, 
a good father; not perfection by any means, 
but an all-round good, virile American, of 
whom we shall for all times be proud. 

V. SypNey RorTuscwHi.p. 


DUTCH NEUTRALITY. 
To THe Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sin: People have noted with amazement tha 
continued calm with which the Scandinavian 
countries and Spain and Holland tolerate the 
loss of ships and lives. In the case of the 
last two it may be to a great extent en- 
forced docility. Lut recognizing what in- 
stant support Holland could claim of Eng- 
land, it seems odd that an essentially sea- 
faring nation, very proud of its merchant 
fleets, the prize of which was the Tubantia, 
should have accepted its torpedoing so qulet- 
ly As @ matter of fact, there was more 
high feeling against Germany in Holland 
round the twentieth of March than there has 
been at any other time since the beginning 
of the was But official Holland remained 
calm 


The same short-sightedness which led to 
the delay from October, 1914, to February, 
1915, and caused the useless sacrifices of 
Gallipoli, had no help ready for Servia, and 
which delayed for so long a time the solution 
of the recruiting problem, alienated Dutch 





sympathies for the Allies. Early in No- 
vember Secretary Lansing’s shipping note 
was sent to England. The Dutch Govern- 
ment had already protested for months at 
English treatment of neutral shipping. But 
the Downs are still full of steamers which 
wait and wait for perfunctory examinations 
and delayed clearance papers. And most of 
the steamers are from Norway and Holland. 


Dutch opinion on the European quarrel re- 
ceived too much encouragement to veer, af- 
ter the first frightened resentment at the in- 
vasion of Belgium. Holland does not believe 
that Germany can be beaten. Secondly, there 
is far less animosity towards Germany in 
Holland, where the pressure of continental 
differences is better understood, than in Amer- 
ica, although the Dutchman likes the French 
and has a most sincere and cordial dislike 
for the Germans. But he does not talk much 
war. You can go to a cabaret in Rotterdam 
without hearing the war mentioned. Dutch 
merchants and commercial travellers come 
back from the United States immensely 
amused at the never-omitted question, “What 
do you folks think about the war?” And 
yet I have heard two meaty sentences from 
an important Dutch merchant which seem 
significant. The first was: “Since we have 
seen that England will do nothing for us 

The fine edge of patriotism has been worn 
blunt in the belligerent countries, and the 
eternal shopkeeping instincts are again mani- 
festing themselves. German and French Gov- 
ernments are fighting food speculators; there 
is a chapter to be written on English fac- 
tory owners and recruiting in this war. The 
enforced unselfishness of Holland long ago 
became irksome to her. The English con- 
trol of her trade and the Netherlands Over- 
sea Trust hurt her pride. Dutch ships still 
come in three, five, seven, and more days 
late. They enter Falmouth Harbor, let us 
say, on Friday, and leave the Downs some 
time after Wednesday, submitting to two ex- 
aminations of equal ineffectiveness, and sur- 
rendering what mail they carry. There is 
nothing more exasperating than delay at sea, 
and captains, mates, stewards, and deck- 
hands, with their shore allowance cut to two 
days or less, come home in no agreeable 
mood. This discomfort of a sailor is a small 
thing, but it spreads in widening rings 
through his family and the easy sympathy of 
his acquaintances. 

No one realizes better than Holland her- 
self how superbly silly it would be to fight. 
The millions of increased profits, the su- 
premacy of the gulden even over the dollar, 
and the corresponding depression of the 
franc, the mark, the shilling, would restrain 
more excitable national temperaments than 
the Dutch. But Holland’s prosperity does 
not assuage the sting of the restriction put 
upon her neutrality. The Dutch are not al- 
lowed to forget that Dutch commerce exists 
on British sufferance, and the indignity of 
her position has always cut Holland keenly. 
And the second significant sentence of the 
Dutch merchant was: “Holland has grown 
great for England, and we have less priv- 
ileges than a protectorate.” There is more 
resentment here than truth, but the fact 
which remains is that in Holland there is re- 
sentment. In an early article on the war 
the stouter Chesterton remarked that nations 
resent insult more than injury, and if this 
pertinent truism is not hysterically demon- 





strated in Holland, the resentment is cer- 
tainly not less deep there, where injury has 
been added to insult. Holland will not re- 
sent the insult too much. Secure in the be- 
lief that it will be very long before her hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers will hold the 
balance of physical power in Europe, but 
knowing also that she has Germany to back 
her against an English invasion, and her own 
invaluable inland waters as a defence against 
German attack, she strengthens as best she 
can her new extensions of trade, and is do- 
ing a great deal of thinking preparatory to 
the commercial reorganization after the war. 
In striking contrast to our absorption in the 
theatric aspects of the war the Hollander 
is already considering his plan of action for 
the time when the really importaht fssues~ 
will be fought out: the unspectacular bat- 
tles of trade and construction. 
F. R&YHER. 
New York, June 3. 





JOHN HAY AND “THE BREAD-WIN- 
NERS.” 


To THe EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Introduction to the new edition 
of John Hay’s “Bread-Winners,” which Har- 
per & Brothers have recently brought out, 
Mr. Clarence Leonard Hay says: “Although 
the work was generally attributed to my fa- 
ther, he never acknowledged it. This edition 
is the first which bears on its title-page the 
author’s name.” Though this statement is 
strictly true, it is nevertheless somewhat 
misleading, and, oddly enough, the opinion 
seems to continue to prevail in some quar- 
ters that the authorship of “The Bread-Win- 
ners” is still an open secret. The July Book- 
man begins with these lines: “Almost thirty- 
five years after the writing of ‘The Bread- 
Winners’ comes the first edition of the book 
authoritatively bearing the name of John 
Hay as the author.” In the second volume 
of his “Life and Letters of John Hay,” Mr. 
William Roscoe Thayer says, speaking of this 
same book: “Although the secret of its au- 
thorship must have been shared by eight or 
nine persons, it was never so authoritatively 
divulged that curiosity ceased. . . . So 
to the end of his life, Hay never acknowl- 
edged ‘The Breadwinners.’” In the January 
“Easy Chair,” in his review of Mr. Thayer's 
work, Mr. Howells writes, referring to this 
same subject: “He never explicitly confessed 
the authorship of ‘The Bread-Winners,’” and 
in a letter to me so late as the llth of this 
present month, Mr. Howells says: “I was 
privy to the authorship from the first offer- 
ing of the story to editors; but for that rea- 
son, and for the vow to secrecy which I took, 
I have been unwilling to own the fact. Even 
now, without direct leave from the Hay fam- 
ily, I should not like to do so.” 

From the wording of the foregoing extracts 
and from similar comments which have ap- 
peared of late in other publications, it could 
not be guessed that the authorship of “The 
Bread-Winners” was authoritatively assigned 
to Mr. Hay by his own family some nine 
years ago. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to give more exactly the little history ~’ the 
revelation of the authorship of the | ok in 
question. 

In 1907, when I was engaged, in collubora- 
tion with a half-dozen members of the Cor- 
nell faculty, on “A Manual of American Lit- 
erature” for the Tauchnitz Edition, I wrote 
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Mrs. Hay, who was then still living, and 
asked her if she would be so kind as to in- 
form me if her husband was positively the 
author of “The Bread-Winners.” After con- 
sulting with her daughter, so she informed 
me, she answered promptly that he was, and 
authorized me to announce the fact in the 
Manual. This I did in these words over my 
own name: “I am permitted by Mrs. John 
Hay to state for the first time, with author- 
ity, that the above work was written by her 
husband.” This statement was put under 
the title, “The Bread-Winners,” which ap- 
peared in the “List of American Authors and 
Their Works in the Tauchnitz Edition” placed 
at the end of the Manual. On page 241 of 
the Manual, Prof. Clark S. Northup writes, 
basing his affirmation on Mrs. Hay’s letter 
to me, which he had seen: “John Hay 

was the author of a single novel, and his 
connection with that has been, up to the 
appearance of the present volume, only a 
conjecture.” And on page 499, Professor 
Northup again mentions Mr. Hay as the au- 
thor of “The Bread-Winners.” In the Ameri- 
can edition of the Manual (Putnam, 1909), 
the above references to the Leipzig edition 
will be found on pages 213 and 447. Further- 
more, at the end of the Putnam edition is a 
list of “American Authors Represented in 
the Tauchnitz Edition,” and in this list ap- 
pears the name of John Hay, which was the 
equivalent of saying that he wrote “The 
Bread-Winners,” for it is the only book of 
his in the Tauchnitz Edition. Again, the 
general catalogue of the whole Tauchnitz 
Edition, which is always pasted in at the 
back of each volume, has also been giving 
for several years the name of John Hay un- 
der the title of “The Bread-Winners,” which 
up to that time had been given as anony- 
mous. It is true that the title-page of the 
Tauchnitz Edition of “The Bread-Winners” 
has never been changed. This would have 
required the remaking of the plate; but a 
number of years ago I urged, in vain, both 
the first Baron Tauchnitz and his son to 
make certain modifications in the wording 
of the title-pages of the whole Collection. 
Yet, perhaps, it is not too much to assume 
that if I had not brought the matter squarely 
before Mrs. Hay, the authorship of this novel 
would have been left in that large group of 
unsolved literary mysteries found in the lit- 
eratures of all ages and all countries; for 
children and friends could not have spoken 
with the decisive authority of a wife. 

This letter being written from the seat of 
Cornell University, before dismissing the sub- 
ject it may perhaps be interesting to say a 
word about one of the numerous claimants 
for the authorship of “The Bread-Winners,” 
especially as the would-be author frequented 
the Cornell campus during my undergraduate 
days. It will be remembered that sometimes 
John Hay would reply when the question of 
this authorship was put to him point-blank: 
“Six different persons have stated in my 
Presence at different times that they were 
the author of the book; let no guilty one es- 
cape!” Among these guilty ones, or at least 
among the guilty ones, was eccentric old Dr. 
Samuel J. Parker, a physician of considera- 
ble intellectual force, who lived half-way up 
the steep hill which I had to climb twice each 
day to recitations. I well remember the face 
and manner of Dr. Parker, especially as he 
liked to fall into conversation with us stu- 
dents when we passed his house, in order to 
air his views concerning what he considered 
the shortcomings of the University which he 





enjoyed to attack, and probably also with the 
ulterior purpose of getting fresh ammunition 
for future assaults from our unsuspecting 
tongues. But my statement that Dr. Parker 
always stoutly held that he was the author of 
“The Bread-Winners” is not based on any 
assertions which this fantastic personage may 
have confided to me in my youthful days; 
it came from responsible Cornell officials 
when I showed them nine years ago the letter 
of Mrs. Hay already referred to; and so deep 
an impression had Dr. Parker's allezati 

made on at least one of these officials that at 
first he was not at all disposed to admit the 
conclusiveness of the positive declaration of 
Mrs. Hay. In fact, Dr. Parker's effrontery 
or his delusion—I am inclined to think it was 
the latter—went so far that he even begged 
his Cornell friends to procure from Franklin 
Square a specimen of the manuscript of the 
novel, and it is possible that his own manu- 
script, “The History of Oregon and the Pa- 
cific Coast, and Its Special Connection with 
Ithaca, New York”—does not this title point 
to a disordered intellect?—was deposited in 
the Cornell University Library to prove some 
day to a doubting public that he was indeed 
the real author of “the best seller” of 1883. 

THEODORE STANTON. 


Cornell Campus, July 15. 





“SOUS VERDUN.” 
To THE Eprtror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to a book, “Sous Verdun,” 
which has just appeared in the series of 
Mémoires et récits de guerre published by 
Hachette? This personal narrative is the 
most vivid account that I have yet seen of 
the fighting on the western front. The au- 
thor, Maurice Genevoix, was, at the outbreak 
of the war, a student at the Ecole normale, 
and has just finished a study on Maupassant. 
His story is poignant with the realism of 
Maupassant and his style is characterized by 
a skill like his master’s in finding the mot 
juste. One’s curiosity is piqued and one’s In- 
terest but heightened by the numerous de- 
leted passages and the many pages bare save 
for the indication: Supprimé par la censure. 
The volume contains a preface by the emi- 
nent historian Ernest Lavisse. 

PercivaL B. Fay. 


Berkeley, Cal., July 17. 





LOSSES IN THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 


To THE EprTor or THe NatTION: 

Sir: In your editorial comment on the bat- 
tle of Jutland (Nation of June 15) you say 
that “Berlin’s admitted loss in heavy tonnage 
is now about 58,000, as against Great Brit- 
ain’s admitted loss of 105,000 tons. This 
makes the German loss 55 per cent. of the 
British.” 

You ask a little later, “What shall be con- 
jectured regarding the condition of the other 
ships which the British say were sunk?” 
And, as one would expect of the Nation, even 
at that stage in the game, you arrived at the 
conclusion which Admiral Jellicoe’s report 
afterwards fully confirmed. 

But there is one aspect of the matter upon 
which I should like to comment. Probably 
even this will be put right in your columns 
long before my letter can reach you from 
England. But “tonnage” is a phrase which 
covers a multitude of tricks at Kiel; and I 
should like to point out that the German 








1Sl 


admitted losses now amount to 109,000 tons 
The figures are: 


2 battleships of the Dreadnought type. 18,900 
18.900 

EOIN weceseceses . 13,200 
DT wabebecs eceess 28,000 
Pe .56 ch onbecewe 24,500 
6 tornedo-boat destroyers (820) 4,920 
1 submarine s00 
ME she aKeseenecoeces , 109,220 
These ships were actually seen to aink rhe 
list by no means covers what is believed to 
have been sunk during the night An ex- 


ceedingly conservative expert estimate places 
the minimum German loss at over 118.000 
tons, thus making both their absolute and 
their relative losses greater than those of 
the British. The actual practical result is, of 
course, overwhelmingly on the side of British 
sea power. ALFRED Nore 
London, July 10, 


DISRAELI AS PROPHET 


To THE Eprror or Tue NATION: 
Sir: For the benefit of such of your read- 


ers as, in perusing the current volume of the 
Moneypenny and Buckle Disraeli, may have 
missed this passage which so thrilled me, or 


for the benefit of such of them as mey not 
have tackled that portentous work at all—it 
is emphatically not calculated to lrive 
novel from the Young Lady's table’—I am 
sending you this, which tartled m into 
wakefulness last night just as I a iis 
into that deep, deep oblivion whi only 

be attained by the reading of imp ne lit 
rature: 

(From a speech made by Disra: t Ayl 

bury in 1859.) 

The day is coming, if it has ‘ot lremidly 
come, when the question of the balance of 
power cannot be confined to Euro alor 
. . » Remember always that ion t 
though she is bound to Europe by 
by affection, by all those ties which tim 
alone can create and consecrate, $ not a 
mere Power of the Old World. Her geograph- 
ical position, her laws, her langua re- 
ligion, connect her as much with the New 
World as with the Old. And although : 
has occupied not only an eminent, but, I am 


bold to say, the most eminerit, position among 
European nations for ages, still, if ever ku 
rope by her shortsightedness falis into an 


inferior and exhausted state, for England 
there will remain an illustrious flture We 
are bound to the communities of the New 
World, and those great States which our own 
planting and colonizing energies have cre- 
ated, by ties and interests which will sustain 
our power and enable us to play 4s. creat a 
part in the times yet to come as we do itn 
these days, as we have done in the past And 
therefore, now that Europe is on the eve of 
war, I say it is for Europe, not for England, 
that my heart sinks. 

This was the man Punch cartooned as a 
dancing-master! Did the voters of Aylesbury 
thrill to him, one wonders? and one somehow 
imagines not. Surely Englishmen must thrill 
to-day, in the hour of need, to that mag- 
nificent message of hope, ringing out of the 
past! Or do they tin the depths of their 
hearts 

Think their empire «till 
Is the Strand and ‘Olburn ‘111? 
One wonders, again! , 

Odd, at all events, that these words should 
have been spoken in the very year the Kalser 
was born and reprinted in this year of 1916, 
when Europe “by [some one's] shortsighted 
ness” is in greater danger of “failing into an 
inferior and exhausted state” than ever she 
was before. M.A. A. 


Concord, Mass., Jaly 21 
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THE SCHOOLMEN. 





Studics in the History of Natural Theology. 
By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Clement Webb, well known as medi- 


wvalist and historian of philosophy, pub- 
lishes under the above title the addresses 
that he delivered as Wilde lecturer in nat: 
ural and comparative religion at Oxford. 
He scans a wide horizon, but his look is 
fixed mainly on the Middle Ages, which he 
interprets with the sure familiarity of a 
master. For tne casually informed, for 
those who are pleased to regard that great 
period as a “parenthesis in the history of 
thought,” his story will bristle with novel- 
ties, such as the statement that “Thomas 
Aquinas was the mediating spirit of an age 
intoxicated with new knowledge and driven 
hither and thither by diverse winds of doc 
trine”; an age that produced the Luci- 
ferians, who believed that God sinned in 
casting down Satan and his angels, has lit- 
tle in the way of novelty to learn from us. 
It is pleasant to have an interpretation of 
medieva) thought from one who not only 
admits the indebtedness of the Schoolmen 
to the Greeks, but himself knows more of 
Plato than what the Schoolmen can teach. 
It is pleasant also to listen to a Platonist 
who recognizes in medigval philosophy 
something besides a misunderstanding of 
Aristotle. Mr. Webb’s style is rather Aris- 
totelian than Platonic; some of his sentences 
would leave even the Stagirite breathless. 
The mark of the lecturer is not entirely ef- 


faced; repetitions occur which, appropriate 
for the platform, are not needed by the 
arm-chair. But though at times cumbrous 


in form, the argument is never dull in sub- 
The author can be witty as well as 
learned, and fence very prettily with his op- 


ponents, 


stance 


The scope of the work involves a protest 


against Pfleiderer’s “Religionsphilosophie 
auf geschichtlicher Grundlage.” Pfleiderer 
starts the philosophy of religion with Spi- 
noza, and Webb shows easily that it had 
long existed under the name of natural the- 
ology. He begins with Plato and his discus 
sion of religion in the “Laws.” In antiquity, 
natural religion is opposed rather to civic 
or political than to revealed religion, though 


the element of tradition is common to both 
of these and eventually identifies them. The 
problem of the ancient naturalist was to 
moralize the traditional faith; the modern 
is concerned with making it scientifically 
palatable. Plato’s aim was to liberate the 
gods from the fictions of the poets; he would 
prove that the gods exist, that they care for 
man, and that they cannot be bribed by sac- 


rifice. Plato is akin to Christian thinking 


in his insistence on special providences; for, 
remarks the author, “That the ‘very hairs 
of your head are all numbered’ is a convic- 
tion which, once being reached, religion can- 
not surrender without committing suicide.” 
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Plato’s criticisms of sacrifice, further, are 
not inconsistent with the Christian doctrine 
of the Atonement. But he bequeathed a 
damnosa hereditas to the later ages in the 
attribution to the stars of a superhuman 
nature. 

The typical medieval thinkers selected by 
Mr. Webb are St. Anselm, Abelard, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Raymond of Sebonde, and 
—still in the Dark Ages for Pfleiderer— 
Pomponazzi and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The first two draw no line between natural 
and revealed theology, though they approach 
the goal by different ways. Anselm has un- 
wavering faith that the ancient heritage of 
Christianity can be shown to be intelligible 
and even philosophically necessary. Abe 
lard, whom Mr. Webb regards as innovating 
and indeed epoch-making, is more keenly 
aware of the difficulties in the path and mors 
willing to surrender the parts of traditional 
theology that appear incapable of rational- 
ization. Thomas Aquinas draws the line. 
The provinces of revealed and natural the- 
ology are distinct; in some matters, the lat- 
ter can never coincide with the former. Ray- 
mond of Sebonde further emphasizes this 
dissociation and centres his interest, and 
that of his admirer Montaigne, on natural 
theology. Pomponazzi, proving that in nat- 
ural theology the heresies of Averroes and 
Aristotle are true, ironically subscribes to 
the revealed faith which negates his careful 
reasoning. For Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
revealed religion must make room for those 
spiritual truths that have intuitively been 
perceived by the human mind in all ages 
and countries; curiously, this thinker de- 
manded, and obtained, a special revelation 
to assure him that his views were correct. 

The history of natural theology presents 
interesting developments as treated by Mr. 
Webb. In a way, he discovers too much de- 
velopment. There are undoubted tempera- 
mental differences among Anselm, Abelard, 
and Thomas Aquinas, and the science of the- 
ology had become enormously systematized 
by the thirteenth century. We doubt, how- 
ever, if the distinction between natural and 
revealed truth was less apparent in the 
earlier period than in the later. In fact, we 
may go back earlier still, to Boethius, and 
find in his theological tractates—the genuine- 
ness of which is better established than Mr. 
Webb seems to believe—clear recognition of 
the two separate spheres of faith and rea- 
son. “Et fidem, si poteris, coniunge et ra- 
tionem,” he writes an ecclesiastical friend 
after discussing the nature of relativity in 
the Holy Trinity. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that Mr. Webb passes by that monumen- 
tal effort of natural theology, the “Consolatic 
Philosophie.” This is not the dying gasp 
of Pagan philosophy. It is a model set to 
the Schoolmen and followed by them, the 
first systematic attempt on the part of a 
Christian thinker to settle the broad prin- 
ciples of his faith by the unaided human 
reason. The doctrine of the “Consolatio,” 
while not specifically Christian at any point 
can all be adjusted within the “Summa Theo- 
logia.” It is more than probable that some- 
thing of St. Thomas’s tolerant attitude to- 





wards Plato’s and Aristotle’s views on the 
eternity of the world is derived from 
Boethius’s treatment of that matter. It is 
likely, too, that St. Anselm owes part of his 
“Monologium” to Boethius’s arguments on 
the unity of God. It were well to dethrone 
Abelard from the eminence of an originator 
—Mr. Webb names no achievement of his 
that is really new—and give this place to 
Boethius instead. Incidentally, the word 
“theology” could hardly have been “associat- 
ed with heathenism down to the time of 
Abelard” after Boethius’s use of it in his 
tractates. But it is not our purpose to 
quarrel with Mr. Webb’s award of values, but 
rather to commend his narrative as a whole 
and his individual analyses, which are acute, 
profound, and, even in the case of thinkers 
with whom he can hardly agree, sympathetic. 
A book like this makes the reader feel that 
the ancient Pagans were nearer to the real 
doctrines of Christianity than Kantians and 
Post-Kantians to-day, and that perhaps the 
Middle Ages were not so far from wrong in 
their “reductio omnium scientiarum ad theo- 


logiam.” 





CURRENT FICTION. 





They of the High Trails. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The Border Legion. By Zane Grey. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

Like the proverbial blessing, Mr. Gar- 
land’s West—a rather drear and uncom- 
fortable West, it often was—brightens as 
it vanishes. So much so that his latest 
gleanings in the footsteps of the pioneers 
wear the unwonted hue of romance. For 
the author of “They of the High Trails” 
writes in a valedictory mood, as who should 
say Hail and Farewell, and he has not only 
indulged the sentiment, but also deliber- 
ately commemorated it in “Foreword” and 
“Afterword.” The latter is so expressive, 
so characteristic in both its spontaneity and 
its lack of fluency, that we quote from it: 


Have you seen sunsets so beautiful that 
your heart ached to see them fade? So my 
heart aches to see the trails fading from the 
earth. I here make acknowledgment 
to the trail and the trail-makers. They have 
taught me much. I have lifted the latchstring 
of the lonely shack, and broken bread with 
the red hunter. I know the varied voices of 
the coyote, wizard of the mesa. The trail has 
strung upon it, as upon a silken cord, opales- 
cent dawns and ruby sunsets. My camping- 
places return in the music of gold and amber 
streams. The hunter, the miner, the pros- 
pector, have been my companions and my 
tutors—and what they have given me I hold 
with jealous hands. 


We should have imagined that Mr. Gar 
land, by reason of his penchant for what is 
sadly true and probable, would have been 
little fitted to deal in sunset glamour; but, 
on the contrary, the clearness of his sight 
and the sincerity of his feeling have served 
his present intention well, so that no lover 
of the West could read the volume without 
feeling his heart lift again in the presence 
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of her grandeurs and warm in recognition of 
her inimitable human kind. 

The true poetical quality of the observa- 
tion embodied in these tales is best appre- 
ciated by contrast with a novel like “The 
Border Legion,” in which the Idaho gold- 
fields serve as stage-setting. Here we have 
the West of the familiar theatricalized tra- 
dition—the Golden West, whose Girl re- 
claims an erring Hero from a desperado’s 
career and inspires a notorious Bad Man 
with fatal passion. Kidnapped by the lat- 
ter and forced to masquerade as a boy road 
agent, she contrives to hold her captor at 
bay in fine melodramatic fashion, observes 
a gold strike in its roaring days, and emerg- 
ing scathless from the wild country, safely 
married to her lover, returns demurely to 
Idaho village life. It is the book for an 
hour’s entertainment, belonging as com- 
pletely to the world of make-believe as if 
the scene had been laid on the sea-coast of 
Bohemia, and significant only of the taste 
of the reading public, which it is expertly 
designed to meet. Mr. Garland’s book sticks 
in the memory longer as one of the few in 
which the America of our transitional day 
has really found voice. 


Of One Blood. By Charles M. Sheldon. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

A good deal of water has flowed under the 
bridge since the enormous popular success 
of “In His Steps.” One thinks of that story 
as belonging to the rather remote past; as 
being an expression of the more sentimental] 
type of Victorian religion. To come across 
a new book by the author of “In His Steps” 
is almost as surprising as to read an ad- 
vertisement of a new story by the author of 
“The Lamplighter”—or, if that is putting it 
too strongly, let us say by the author of 
“Black Beauty.” The theme of Mr. Shel- 
don’s new novel, however, is of perennial 
interest. “Of One Blood” deals in an old- 
fashioned sentimental way with the funda 
mental brotherhood of men of different 
races—the same theme that is handled in a 
very modern sentimental] way in one of the 
cleverest and most vigorous of recent nov- 
els, E. H. Lewis’s “Those About Trench.” 
Fashions in sentiment change almost as rap- 
idly as fashions in dress; and it is safe to 
predict that “Of One Blood” will enjoy noth- 
ing like the popularity of “In His Steps,” 
simply because we no longer like to take 
our sentiment “straight.” We prefer to have 
the flavor of it half-concealed by that of 
irony or some sort of disillusion. And Mr. 
Sheldon’s sentiment is incapable of such so- 
phistication. It is the simon-pure article, 
of the good old popular-preacher brand. The 
story centres upon a group of students of 
various races in a Western college, who 
form a “Cosmopolitan Club” with the ideal 
of brotherhood. The incidents are so de- 
vised as to give the author an opportunity 
to apply his principle to many of the great 
social questions—intemperance, prostitution, 
war, and especially all manner of race preju- 
dice, with particular emphasis on prejudice 
against the negro. Needless to scy, there 





is not much plot, and the characterization 
is thin and conventional. The talk of the 
college youths sounds curiously formal and 
quaint; and in other details the author is 
oddly negligent of realism. Perhaps it would 
not be out of place to suggest to him that 
before he tries to describe another football 
game he should learn the difference between 
a quarterback and a halfback. On the 
whole, the book is a rather interesting sur- 
vival, a sort of literary curiosity. 


Trial by Fire: A Tale of the Great Lakes. 
By Richard Matthews Hallet. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


The plot of this story is, up to a certain 
point, quite movie-like, or, as we used 
to say, melodramatic. <A hard, self-made 
man named Grant has moved upward by 
main strength from the fire-hole of a great 
laker to the ownership of many ships. He 
has cast aside a wife and son on the way. 
The son, known as “Cagey,” is himself a 
stoker. Another son, Alexander, is the 
weakling of the second generation: at the 
outset of the action proper he has embez- 
zled funds from the bank in which his 
father’s influence has placed him, and is on 
the verge of discovery. To escape, he signs 
on as stoker’s assistant on an ore-boat. By 
one coincidence his superior is his half- 
brother, Cagey, who knows of their rela- 
tion; by another, old Grant and Avis, Alex- 
ander’s betrothed, are aboard. Cagey falls 
under Avis’s spell, covets her with his sav- 
age heart. Alexander reveals himself as her 
defender; and Cagey becomes his helper’s 
deliberate torturer. Some of the scenes in 
the fire-hole are pretty badly overdrawn, for 
purposes of art, whether they are literally 
true to facts or not. Here comes in the 
second strain in the book, that of unsparing 
“realism,” or addiction to detail. Apart from 
the romantic story, which makes a man of 
Alexander instead of a feeble wastrel, and a 


the book has its merits, of a striking atmo 
sphere, and a theme of general appeal. The 





dread embrace of this consuming toil, by 
which alone he lived, wrapped in whose filers 
heart of flame he might meet with peace at 
length in the shadowy rear-guard of ail hope 
and all desire. Presently he sat 
back on his bench of black canvas, and pu‘ 
ting the shovel between his legs, sank for- 
ward with his chin on his fist and his elbow 
on his knee, staring with hard eyes into 
the hot blackness between the dusty boilers 

“*Hah,’ he said aloud, ‘some guy has got 


to get the steam.’” 


THE FARMERS’ GUIDE. 


The Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil. Trans 
lated into English Verse by Theodore 
Chickering Williams. With an Introduce 
tion by George Herbert Palmer. Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 

No one will say that Mr. Williams's trans- 
lation of the “Georgics” and “Eclogues” 1s 
not timely; Mr. Robert Frost declares the 
“Eclogues” to be an important part of the 
literary heritage by which he has been In- 
fluenced, and Virgil himself sings in the 
“Georgics,” in the words of the translator: 

So many wars 

Vex the whole world, so many monstrous 

shapes 

Of wickedness appear; no honor due 

Is given the sacred plough; our ficlds and 

farms, 

Their masters taken, rankly lie untilled; 

Our pruning hooks are beaten in hot flames 

To tempered swords. Euphrates yonder stirs, 

There wild Germania, to impious war, 

Close-neighbored cities their firm Ilcazues 

forswear 

And rush to arms. The War-god pitil 

Moves wrathful through the world 
Mr. Frost to the contrary notwithstand- 

ing, the “Eclogues” will seem to most read- 

ers a remote strain in these days of war 
and turmoil, but the “Georgics” remain, 


. | what they have always been, one of the 
man of Cagey instead of a ruthless brute, | 


problem is well enough put by the porter | 
of Cagey’s boat, who looks down upon Cagey | 
and his kind: “Pretty soft they were, to go} 
down into that something of a fire-hole and | 


vomit themselves inside out for $52.50 a 
month. They were very strong men, quite 
competent to thieve and take by force. What 
a pack of stiffs, then, to lean into the fires 
as they did, and lose their appetites, and 
singe their hair.” Why do they do it?— 
how can men be found for such tasks?— 
this is the question for which the autho: 
undertakes to find some sort of answer. 
Cagey himself supplies it in his own In- 
stance. After his glimpse into an outer 
world of clear and sweet airs, the world rep 
resented by the girl Avis, after his renuncl- 
ation of escape, for the sake of others, he 
turns back as by a kind of fatalism to his 
life of trained self-torture. And in some 


dim way he feels himself dedicated to that | 
life: “Of his own will he could go on in| 
torment, though the world beckoned. He} 
had vindleated his intimate right to the! 


interesting documents in the history of man 
and the soil. In addition to being masters 
of great affairs, the Romans knew wherein 
lay success in agriculture, to wit, in good 
soil, good seed, good tillage. Virgil's “Farm- 
er’s Almanac and Garland of Posies” is stil! 
good reading for many reasons other than 
that it was written in the Latin tongue 
The farmer who thinks that all knowledge 
has been unlocked only in our later days 
will be surprised when he finds Virgi! writ 
ing: 

Many I know who ere the beans are sown 
Steep them in nitre and mix lees of oll, 
That in the pods, so oft of promise vain, 

\ larger size be found. Yet have I seen 
Seeds chosen patiently and tested long 

And moistened, too, over a gentle fire 

Spoilt notwithstanding, save if year by year 
One picked the best by hand 

Virgil’s farmer knows the profit of irriga 
tion: 


He guides the flood of hastening rivulets; 


For when his acres burn and gr things 
die, 
Look! from the forehead of the channelled hill 


He lures the waters down 


1-3-4 


He knows secrets of fertility: 


Fear not 
To soak the land with good rich dung or 
strew 
Waste ashes where the wide fields lie out- 
worn. 


He knows of rotation of crops, and how tuo 
test the soil, the care and breeding of ani- 


mals, the points to watch for in sires of 
beasts for special purposes; in case ovf 
plagues he knows the practice to follow, 


going as far as a modern government bu- 
reau in commending total extinction and safe 
burial of infected herds. He knows a thing 
that would have saved many an American 
farmer from a life of ill-requited labor: 


Admire 


Wide-spreading acres; let your own be few. 


His words on grafting might be taken from 
one of Professor Bailey’s books: 


Nor is there one sole way to graft and bud: 
For where young eyes from the tree’s bark 
swell forth, 
Pursting their tender sheaths, a slit is made 
Just at the knot; and here they fasten in 
The shoot from stranger tree, and bid it thrive 
In the moist sapwood. Or smooth trunks are 
gashed, 
And wedges through the solid timber driven, 
Then fruit-tree scions set; in no long time 
The tall tree skyward lifts its laden boughs 
And sees with wonder what strange leaves it 
bears 


And fruitage not its own. 


He even knows the joys to be had on the 
tiny plot, and the movement “back to the 
land,” for of the cultivator of a little garden 
he writes: 

His soul 
Vied with the wealth of kings, when late at 
eve 
iped th’ 
board 


He he unpurchased banquet on his 

Indeed, the Roman tiller of the soil was 
a much more economically independent mem- 
ber of society than the modern farmer since 
the age of the factory has made the latter 
s0 dependent on the village store. 

The passages cited show the qualities of 
Mr. Williams’s translation, which is com- 
parable to the general excellence of his ear- 


lier version of the Afneid. For years he 
had devoted himself to translating Virgil 
as a labor of love in a life well filled with 
preaching and teaching. He was attracted, 
doubtless, to the poet by a certain kinship 


of nature. Pathetically enough, he had bare- 
ly finished his version of the “Georgics” an:i 
when death came, before he had 
time for revision and polishing. Also as a 
labor of love, his friend of many years, Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, has seen the trans- 
lation through the press, arranged the In- 
troduction from what papers Williams left, 
and added a simple biography and touching 
appreciation of his friend. Professor Palmer 
modestly declares that he is no Latinist. One 
remembers, however, that he was a Grecian 
before he made philosophy his life-work, that 
he has a sure critical judgment, a rare fe- 
his mother tongue, and 


“Eclogues” 


licity in handling 


a genius in paying lasting tribute to those 
who have been dear to him. 
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AN AMERICAN MERCANTILE MARINE. 





The Heritage of Tyre. By William Brown 
Meloney. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 


This small volume is a stirring appeal to 
the American public to give immediate and 
serious attention to the much-talked-of but 
poorly understood subject of reviving the 
merchant marine. In the opinion of the 
author, this question ranks with that of 
military preparedness in the necessity for 
its prompt settlement by the people of the 
United States. Moreover, with half the 
world now at war, an unusual opportunity 
presents itself to recover our sea heritage 
which was lost in the series of important 
national events that followed the Civil 
War. 

The title seems to have been derived frorm 
the idea that those nations which, in turn, 
have come to control the seas have been at 
the same time in a commanding position 
economically, commercially, and politicall7. 
The first to hold this position was ancient 
Phenicia, whose principal port, Tyre, was 
“the inspiration of all commerce.” The her- 
itage of Tyre—civilization’s estate in the 
seas—now held by Britain, has, within the 
last two thousand years, passed successive- 
ly to some half a dozen heirs of which the 
United States has been one. This was in 
the proud days of the clipper ships, scarcely 
more than half a century ago. 

To-day, however, the United States is a 
vassal on the seas. Evidences of our vas- 
salage, the embarrassments and dangers in- 
volved now that those countries which, in 
times of peace, are our principal carriers are 
at war, may be found at every turn: 

Leave any one of our glutted seaports, with 
piers and warehouses and freight terminals 
burdened beyond capacity by an immovable 
commerce, and follow the railroad lines into 
the interior, across the continent, go North, 
go South, go East, go West, and there is not 
a mile that has not a chapter to contribute 
to the tale. All of the conceivable products of 
a hundred millions of people lie along those 
steel arteries arrested by embargoes. What 
moves is what the warring nations choose to 
buy and will receive from the railroads at 
tidewater. All else must abide its time or 
rot; for as Europe controls the world’s deep- 
water tonnage, so our market is limited to 
her will. It matters not that there are other 
markets in which we could sell and intrench 
ourselves to the advantage of future trade 
and expansion. We haven't the ships to reach 
them. As Britain controls her ship- 
ping, so does Japan control hers. . . What 
is true of these two nations is likewise true 
of all others. 


Having penned a life-like piccure of our 
shipping situation and of the deplorable 
economic conditions resulting therefrom, 
the author proceeds forthwith to present the 
salient facts in the past history of the 
American merchant marine down to August, 
1914. In doing this he preserves a careful 
balance between the political and economic 
aspects of the question. For the general 
reader who wishes to familiarize himself 





with the necessary data as the basis of an 


intelligent judgment regarding the much- 
discussed question of the merchant marine, it 
would be difficult to find a better brief pre- 
sentation of the faets. As in other books 
dealing with the history of our merchant 
marine, the earlier chapters are colored by 
romance and adventure. The later chap- 
ters, however, strike a more serious note, 
especially those dealing with the period 
which follows our loss of supremacy on the 
seas. Briefly stated, the passing of our sea 
heritage is attributed to four leading fac- 
tors: our inability to construct metal ves- 
sels as cheaply as foreign nations, especial- 
ly Great Britain; the inability of our ship- 
owners to build abroad or to operate at a 
profit their more costly American-built ves- 
sels in competition with foreign nations 
maintaining lower standards of living; the 
failure of our people as a whole to realize 
the national necessity or the advantages 
which accrue from having a merchant ma- 
rine; a laissez-faire policy content with for- 
eign ships carrying our commerce so long a3 
it was carried cheaper than American ves- 
sels could perform the service. 

A good deal of criticism is directed to- 
wards Congress because of legislation pass- 
ed. For example, in connection with the 
law of 1913, allowing a 5 per cent. discount 
on the tariff when goods should be brougut 
in in American bottoms, Mr. Meloney says: 
“The legislators who drew that bill did so 
knowing full well that it would not benefit 
the American merchant marine in any de- 
gree. And recognizing that fact and re- 
cording it, they nevertheless enacted it into 
law. ‘They might just as well have legis- 
lated a set of rules and regulations for the 
government of the rings of Saturn.” 

In reviewing the series of events affect- 
ing our merchant shipping which have oc- 
curred since the outbreak of the European 
war, the La Follette-Alexander Seaman’s 
law is severely criticised. “If the Seaman’s 
law is not repealed,” says the author, “it is 
as certain as the sun is in the heavens that 
it will drive to alien flags, the moment 
peace is declared, all the tonnage we have 
acquired since the beginning of the war, and 
whatever shall come to our registry for the 
advantage of neutrality during the remain- 
der of the period of hostilities.” Nor does 
the idea of governmental ownership of mer- 
chant ships meet with the author’s approv- 
al. Among the convincing arguments ad- 
vanced in support of his stand is the fact 
that it has not been demonstrated how fifty 
million dollars’ worth of ships can be made 
to accommodate four and one-half billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign commerce. “Wash- 
ington has yet to be revealed as the abode 
of any one capable of repeating the miracle 
of the loaves and the fishes.” Besides, it Is 
further suggested that it remains for the 
advocates of governmental ownership to ex- 
plain how they would apportion equitably 
their government-owned tonnage among the 
various classes of American commerce. 

But Mr. Meloney does more than merely 
criticise: he offers for the consideration of 
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his readers a clean-cut constructive pro- 
gramme which involves but two acts on the 
part of Congress—the repeal of the La Fol- 
lette-Alexander Seaman’s law and the crea- 


tion of a separate department of Govern-| 


ment to be called the Department of Ma- 
rine. The latter should be administered by 


a commission of from five to seven ad-| 
visory experts, organized into a body re-| 
sembling that of the maritime branch of | 


the British Board of Trade. The British or- 
ganization is the very bulwark of the Em- 
pire’s shipping. Its members hold perma- 


nent positions, so that a change of policy| 


upon short notice, as would be the danger 
if the body were “in politics,” is imposs! 
ble. A similar board of advisers for our 
Congress to lean upon would insure a de- 
gree of protection to labor and capital in 
the American shipping business which now- 
adays is unknown. 


Notes 





The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. announces for 
early publication “A Dreamer of Dreams,” by 
Oliver Huckel; “Selling Things,” by Orison 8. 
Marden; “The Worth of a Girl,” by Bertha 
Pratt King, and two new books by Christian 
D. Larson, entitled “My Ideal of Marriage” 
and “In the Light of the Spirit.” 


“The Private Secretary: His Duties and Op- 
portunities,” by Edward Jones Kilduff, and 
“Society's Misfits,” by Madeleine Z. Doty, will 
be issued shortly by the Century Company. 

Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco, an- 
nounce the forthcoming publication of “Seven 
Maids of Far Cathay,” compiled by Bing Ding. 


T. Fisher Unwin, London, announces the 
publication of “The New Protectionism,” by 
J. A. Hobson, and “Humanity versus Un- 
Humanity,” by A. S. Elwell-Sutton. 


August 19 is the date set for the publication 
of the following volumes by George H. Doran 
Company: “The Great Push,” by Patrick 
MacGill; “The Hausfrau Rampant,” trans- 
lated from the German of Julius Stinde by 
E. V. Lucas; “Michael Cassidy, Sergeant,” 
by “Sapper”; “The Birds of a Moment,” by 
Carolyn Wells; “Life and Living,” by Amelia 
Josephine Burr; “Lundy’s Lane and Other 
Poems,” by Duncan Campbell Scott; “The 
Conquest of the Great Northwest,” by Agnes 
C. Laut. 

Announcements for August and September 
by Longmans, Green & Company include the 
following: “Tales of the Great War,” by Sir 
Henry Newbolt; “The Life of Sir Henry Ros- 
coe,” by Sir Edward Thorpe; “Memoir of Dr. 
Thomas Hutchinson Tristram,” by Miss 
Tristram; “Letters of the Rev. H. A. Jeaffre- 
son,” edited by C. E. Lambert; “The Christian 
Ethic of War,” by Peter Taylor Forsyth; 
“Arboreal Man,” by F. Wood-Jones; “The 
Migrations of Fish,” by Alexander Meek. 





The following books are included in the 
autumn list of Small, Maynard & Company: 
“The House of Luck,” by Harris Dickson; 


The Nation 


of the Twisted Candle,” by Edgar Wallace, 
“The Stranger at the Hearth,” by Katharine 
Metcalf Roof; “Told ih a French Garden, 
| August, 1914,” by Mildred Aldrich; “The Last 
Voyage of the Karluk,” by Robert A. Bartlett 
and Ralph T. Hale; “The Dog's Book of 
Verse,” edited by J. Early Clauson; “Hatch- 
ways,” by Ethel Sidgwick; “Art,” by Auguste 


| 


Rodin; “One Hundred Cartoons by Cesare,” 
by O. E. Cesare; “Abraham Ldncoln,” by 
Brand Whitlock; “Artistic and Decorative 
| Stencilling,” by Geor \ Audsley and 
Berthold Audsley; “Amateur Joinery in the 
Home,” by the same; “The Art of Polychro- 


matic and Decorative Turning,” by the same; 


“Poems and Lyrics,” by John L. Tabb 


In connection with the Indiana centennial 
celebration the Princeton University Press an- 
nounces that it will publish a reprint of Bay- 
jnard Rush Hall's “The New Purchase,” edited 
by James A. Woodburn. Other autumn pub- 


preegpnere of this press are: “The Balkan Wars, 
1912-1913" (third edition), with an introduc- 
| tion by Jacob Gould Schurman; “Andrew 
Johnson as Military Governor of Tennessee,” 
by Clifton R. Hall; a reprinting of “Poe's Rua 
and Other Poems,” by MeCready 
“Egyptian Records of Travel,” Vol. II, by 
David Paton; “A Critique of the Theory of 
Evolution,” by Thomas Hunt Morgan; “Ro 


Sy kes; 


mance,” two lectures by Sir Walter Kaleigh; 
“A History of the Cliosophic Society of Prince- 
ton University,” by Charles Richard Williams; 
“The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History, 
and Legality,” by Richard W. Husband; 
“Chemical Affinity and Chemical Equilibrium,” 
by Hugh 8. Taylor. 


Dr. Maurice Emmanuel'’s “La Danse 
Grecque Antique,” now made accessible to 
English readers in Harriet Jane LBeauley's 
translation (Lane; $3 net), was published as 
a Paris doctoral thesis in 1896, and favorably 
reviewed by French and German philologians 
at the time. The distinctive feature of the 
book is the confrontation of the poses and 
movements given by the monuments with 
their analogues reproduced by a modern 
dancer and caught by instantaneous photog- 
raphy. M. Emmanuel’s assumption is that 
the elements of the dance must be the sam« 
for us and the Greeks if anatomy and th 
rhythmic sense remain unaltered. His con- 
clusion is that the Greek dance, though some- 
what inferior in technique to the French dance, 
was dramatically superior to it, and in this 
respect has much to teach the modern artist 
It is impossible to summarize the analyses 
that lead up to this conclusion. (Quite apart 
from the text, the six hundred illustration 
with the appended list of their sources make 
the book of interest to the classical scholar 
and we presume of value to the practical stu 
dent of the dance. Th 
proofreaders should have sought expert aid 
Greek names are mutilated beyond the mea 
sure of even twentieth-century license, Athe- 
neus, for example, appears as Athénée, 
Athennus, and Athenatus We could suggest 
plausible emendations of “Hezechius,” 


translator or the 


“Saphic 
strope,” and the “choraic monument of Lysic- 
ratus.” But in the absence of the French 
text, which it seems is out of print, we are 
completely baffled by the statement on page 
5: “The compilation made by J. Meursius in 
1618 is a laborious enumeration, made in al 
phabetical order, of all the expressions used 
by a philologist of Holland relating to the 





“Doctor Nick,” by L. M. Steele; “The Clue 


dance.” 


“In Praise of Maine’ would have been a 
better title for Walter Emerson's book than 
“The Latchstring” (Houghton Mifflin $: 
net) Beginning with the promise that ! 


will “try to avoid the magnilogu 


man with the megaphone,” the au ry np? 


ly raises his voice, and even at the end 


229 pages of shouting informs us that { 
half has not been told.” To be candid, he has 
not really had much to say: Here ai healt! 
and pleasure, here is beautiful seenery, hk: 

is the best of everything, here is the foremost 
State of the Union—that is th: inn f hi 
book—breathless, uncritical eulogy with 
ways the minimum of evidence and the max 
mum of generalization It is, indes 

more than an unusually claborate resort i 


er or booklet, extravagant in su 


nalistic in style, wearisome in effect r 
outstanding pages of the book 

cantly, the summary of the gaine and fish 
laws and the quotations from Lawell, «The 
reau, Mr. Howells, and others who have seen 


Maine with profit. The least attractive | 
concern the frequently recurring d 
of the activities of the epicure; ther 


parently, no higher praise than this I ‘ 
State, pray, has the gastronomer m 
more varied, opportunity for the xe 


his peculiar mental ability and powers of a} 


petite and digestion?” All of which is a pity 


for one might write a charming and ser 
book “In Praise of Maine.” Doubtless Mains 
has “the most stimulating climat« f «al 
State in the Union"; doubtless her 1,60 lak 
and 3,000 miles of seacoast do constit 


amazing natural advantage for the 


industry”: doubtless Moosehead Lake is “! 


than a day from Beacon Hill,” » that 
Maine's 500,000 visitors can enjoy her with 
little effort: doubtless “Maine is at last on t! 
automobile map"; doubtless she has | 
gun to realize her vast resource despite } 
long history All of these thin hould } 
said, of course, if they are trictly t l 
such statements should be accompa! ! 
enlightening description or comment, and t 
should be set forth temperately, without 
tual or implied disparagement of \ y ott 
State in the nation Precisely tl ame kind 
of “boom,” precisely the same kind of 

ening, are characteristic of many other 


ions in this country 


“Der Teufel in den deutschen geistlichen 
Srielen des Mittelalters und der Reformatio: 
zeit” (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkina Press), 
by Dr. Maximilian Josef Rudwin, of Purdue 
University, is an expanded dissertation which 
falls into two nearly equal parts. In the first 
half the author deals with the various scenes 
in the mediw#val German religious dramas in 
which the devil appears. The procedure hers 
is most methodical: a topic (e. g., the tempta 
tion of Christ) is indicated, its Biblical basis 
is shown, and the origin and development of 
the theme in the church plays are then dis 
cussed. The second part of the book, dealing 
with the réle of the German devil in the Mid 
dle Ages, is of far greater general interest 
There is much here that is of value to stu 
dents of folk-lore, especially the conception of 
the devil as simia det or parody of God. It is 
a pity that the author's determination to be 
streng wissenschaftlich at all costa has not 
allowed him to bring out some of the points 
of human significance in more prominent re 


lief. The general aspect of the monograph ts 





as schematic and forbidding as a catalogue 
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Scholars read the first two vol- 
Carlyle's “History of Medizwval 
in the West” will welcome the 
the third (Putnam; 


shows the same wide acquaintance 


who have 
umes of A. J 
Political 


appearance of 


$ 0) It 


Theory 
volume 


h all sorts of mediwval writings and 
he same sure grasp of fundamental ideas 
for which his previous work is distin- 

lished It deals chiefly with the writers of 
the tenth to the twelfth centuries, when feu- 
dalism was at its height and was cxercising 
1 formative Teutonic influence on the in- 
herited Roman and Christian political ideas. 
The author believes that three great concep- 
tions dominated the political thought of 
the period. The first is the principle that 
the purpose of the political organization of 
oclety is ethical or moral, that is, the main- 
tenance of justice and righteousness. The 

mil, closely related to the first, is the prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of the law as the 
oncrete embodiment of justice; the men of 
th Middl \ges, quite unlike those of to- 
day, did not regard law as something made 
hy men yesterday and likely to be changed 
to-morrow; they regarded it rather as some- 
th which had grown with the life of the 
community and which reflected the perfect 
principle of justice The third conception, 

iin closely connected with the other two, is 

it the relati between the king and the 

people is founded upon the mutual obligation 

t int justice and law. This medigwval 

of the ocial contract is not, after the 

! itury manner of Rousseau, a 

| of a pseudo-historical kind, re- 

lated to some original agreement upon which 

} t | clety was founded, but rather a 

nat il and legitimate conclusion from the 

| ple of the election of the ruler by the 

munity; it is an agreement to observe the 
ind to matin n justice 

In a supplement to his Law of Copyright 

(Ox 1! University Pre 5s. net) George 

uart Robertson brin his Digest of Enr- 

! 1h n down to. the opening of the 

] nt year. The number of cases thus added 


the text is not larg only thirty-three— 


1 the are so concisely summarized that 
portion of the supplement is scarcely in- 
lligible apart from the original text. At 
times, however, a very brief note brings out 
the full meaning of a decision For example, 
ltyrne v. Statist Co. (1914), 1 K. B., 622, is re- 
ed to as holding that a summarized and 

d translation of a speech reported in 4 
foreign language is “an original = literary 
ork,” of which the translator is the author 
ul the owner of the copyright Mr. Robert 
n cit ipprovingly a decision of the Im- 
perial Court of Germany to the effect that 
the provisions of the International Copyright 
Convention are not affected by the war, ex- 
cept so far as they are altered by express 
le lation enacted since the war beran More 
than four-fifths of this pamphlet is given up 
to appendice in which “statutes and statu 
tory documents” of various nations are set 
forth In detail. Here are to be found the text 


of the International Copyright Convention; 


various orders in council and Presidential 
proclamations relating thereto, as well as the 
rile and regulations for the registration of 
claims to copyright in accordans with our 


act of Congress of 1909 and the rules adopted 


hy the United States Supreme Court for prac 
tice and procedure under th wt The pam 
phiet should prove serviceable to the Amert- 





The Nation 


can author and lawyer as well as to their 
English brethren. 


The appearance of Prof. Henry Jones 
Ford’s “Woodrow Wilson: The Man and his 
Work” (Appleton; $1.50 net), on the eve of the 
which promptly renominated Mr. 
Wilson for President, will probably lead 
most readers to class the book as a cam- 
paign biography rather than as either a per- 
sonal or a political study. From either point 
of view, however, the work is interesting. 
Hawthorne, called upon to write a campaign 
life of his college mate, Franklin Pierce, had 
the task of imparting interest to a career 
which, up to that moment, had notably lacked 
distinction. Professor Ford, essaying a sim!- 
lar service on his own account for a friend 
and former colleague, has had the more dif- 
ficult and precarious task of justifying a ca- 
reer which has not only suffered the pitiless 
light of modern newspaper publicity, but has 
also, perhaps, been as imperfectly under- 
stood as it has been bitterly criticised. By 
aid of lavish and skilful quotation from mes- 
sages and speeches, Professor Ford passes 
in review some of the most important poli- 
cies which Mr. Wilson, as Governor and Pres- 
ident, has initiated or supported, at the same 
time commenting informingly upon their 
constitutional or political significance as con- 
tributions to the theory and practice of 
American government. In this respect the 
book is a strong setting forth of Mr. Wil- 
son's qualities of courageous initiative and 
masterful leadership. On the other hand, the 
critical reader will at once perceive that 
Professor Ford has by no means told the 
whole story. The devious course of Mr. 
Wilson's Mexican policy, for example, is 
glossed over; his long opposition to prepared- 
ness, suddenly replaced by zealous advocacy 
of an increased military and naval establish- 
hardly appears at all; while the ac- 


convention 


ment, 
count 
war will not, we fear, satisfy either the sup- 
porters or the critics of the Administration. 
Some one has said that truth, after all, is 
only that phase of a subject which it is ad- 
visable to present at the moment; and we 
cheerfully concede that a President who, near 
the end of a troublous and difficult term of 
office, again invites the suffrages of the 
American democracy, is entitled to have his 
career exhibited by his friends in the most 
favorable light, as Professor Ford has cer- 
tainly done in this case. A curious misprint 
on the title-page credits Professor Ford with 
the authorship of a “National History of the 
State,” the correct title reading, of course, 
“Natural” instead of “National.” 


The progress of archeological study and dis- 
in the eastern Mediterranean has in 
few years completely revolutionized 
of the cultural situation of 


cov 
the 
our 
Palestine. 
in Palestine has still made hardly more 


ery 
last 
knowledge 


tion 
than 


it possible to trace the progress of civilization 
in the southeastern Mediterranean from the 
Neolithic Age onward to the time of Roman 
supremacy in this region. The rapid recovery 
of a vast body of material documents, monu- 
ments of architecture, art, and industry has, 


of course, suddenly deluged the archwologist | 


with a whole series of problems of capital im- 


portance. With these problems Mr. P. 8. P. 


Handcock’s volume, “The Archmology of the 








of his attitude towards the European | 





At the same time, although excava- 
'ing some which are not in the British Museum 
a beginning, the investigation of such | 
sites as Gezer, Megiddo, and Jericho has made | 
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Holy Land” (Macmillan) can hardly be said to 
deal, or even to show very much appreciation 
of the fact that these problems exist. The 
volume is, indeed, one of those so commonly 
produced in England by writers whose infor- 
mation is obtained exclusively at second-hand 
—writers who possess none of that compe- 
tence which can only grow out of long expe- 
rience and thorough discipline in the use of 
archeological materials. In spite of the fact 
that the author at one time held an assis- 
tantship in the Department of Oriental An- 
tiquities in the British Museum, his volume 
is another example of the facility with which 
the members of the Inner Temple undertake 
any scientific task which momentary interest 
happens to suggest. The Orient has always 
been a happy hunting ground for such casual 
excursionists. In method Mr. Handcock’s book 
is a mechanical catalogue of the available ma- 
terials, drawn from the field reports of the 
excavators. ‘The mechanical arrangement by 
materials, giving us, for example, a chapter on 
Flint, Bone, Ivory, and Stone from the ear- 
liest to the latest times, quite precludes the 
complete presentation of the culture of any 
given period. If the reader wishes to know 
what the culture of a given age, as revealed 
in its material remains, was like, he will be 
obliged to go through the entire volume, pick- 
ing out here and there bits of scattered in- 
formation about the surviving monuments of 
the age in question. It is evident that the au- 
thor himself has formed no clear conception of 
the successive periods of civilized progress or 
of the advance of human culture in Palestine. 
He posits the date 2500 to 2000 B. c. for the 
earliest incoming of the Semites into Pales- 
tine. This impossible date seems then to have 
been forgotten by the author, for less than a 
hundred pages later we find him dating at 
“perhaps about 3600 B. c.” an Egyptian relief 
depicting a Palestinian town defended by Sem- 
ites! As a catalogue of available materials, 
Mr. Handcock’s book will prove useful for 
reference, until the schooled and many-sided 
archeologist required for such a task sha!! 
give us a picture of the advancing composite 
civilization of Palestine from the earliest times 
to the Roman Empire. 


The first modern edition of Henry Fielding’s 
contributions to his Covent Garden Journal 
has been issued by the Yale University Press 
in two handsome illustrated volumes ($5) edit- 
ed by Gerard Edward Jensen. The general 
reader of eighteenth-century literature may 
regret that the editor chose to employ so much 
time and care upon a comparatively unim- 
portant periodical, and may surmise that 
Johnson's Rambler or Goldsmith’s Bee would 
have proved more rewarding. But devotees of 
Fielding will be glad to have this definitive 
issue of a work much of which has been 
omitted from even the best “complete” editions 
of their favorite author. Dr. Jensen reprints 
all the leading articles of the Journal, includ- 


folio; and by means of fairly trustworthy tests 
he identifies those written by Fielding himself. 
It is inconvenient that he does not attach 
Fielding’s name to the proper contributions in 
the text, but confines the statement of author- 
ship to the notes—the result being that an 
easy-going reader may unwittingly peruse an 


‘essay by a nonentity while under the im- 


pression that he is reading the great Sir Alex- 
ander Drawcansir. 


In Mr. Austin Dobson's essay on the Covent 
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Garden Journal, most of its really interesting 
biographical and social values have been de- 
scribed in a manner more genial than Dr. 
Jensen's. Very many of lVielding's allusions, 
however, remained obscure; and it is in their 
elucidation that Dr. Jensen is most service- 
able. Much of his editorial introduction is 
given to an exhaustive study of the vitupera- 
tive warfare between Fielding and rival jour- 
nalists such as Bonnell Thornton and John 
Hill. In some respects the introduction seems 
less valuable than the annotations, among 
which are especially praiseworthy those 
on Fielding’s classical scholarship (p. 148), 
on his hatred of Deism (p. 167), and on the 
Robin Hood Society of freethinking debaters 
(p. 169). The patient tracing of nearly every 
one of Fielding’s quotations to their sources 
enlarges our knowledge of his reading, im- 
presses upon us anew his extraordinary fa- 
miliarity with Greek as well as Latin authors, 
and reminds us that the famous invocation to 
Learning in “Tom Jones” 
humorous affectation. Though Dr. Jensen 
opines that his author is “at his best” in the 
Covent Garden Journal, it is doubtful whether 
its reissue will enhance Fielding’s fame or 
compel any important modification in our un- 
derstanding of his character and views. These 
essays are too forceful indeed to be called the 
dregs of his genius, yet few of them reveal 
large thoughts or deep feelings not already 
familiar to us through his greater works. 


was not a piece of 


It is not given to every one to present in 
190 small pages the relation of the particular 
and the Universal, and incidentally to settle 
the questions of happiness, the freedom of 
the will, and most of the other problems of 
ethics, religion, and philosophy. This, how- 
ever, is what Mr. Theophilus LB. Stork has 
done in his work, “The Will in Ethics” (Dos- 
ton: Sherman, French; $1.25 net). “The par- 
ticular will and the Universal will and their 
mutual relations to each other,” says Mr. Stork, 
in his Preface (which he entitles “The Shop 
Window Word”), “is the most absorbing and 
important theme that the intellect of man 
can dwell upon In it are hidden the mys 
teries of life, good and evil, happiness and 
misery. Once understand the true relations 
of the particular will to the Universal, and 
you hold in your hand the key to all things.” 
It is the aim of the book to provide the 
reader with this “key to all things’—a key 
which consists in the insight that the par- 
ticular will is a part of the Universal. This 
original idea is applied with some skill in 
the discussion of happiness, art, and religion, 
and the book ends with a section on the 
Reconciliation of the Particular and the Uni- 
versal, in which the superiority of Christian- 
ity to Buddhism is clearly demonstrated. 

R. P. Hearne’s was one of the voices that 
cried in the wilderness before the war warn- 
ing his fellow Britons to beware of Zeppelin 
and to build some themselves. In his intro- 
duction to “Zeppelins and Super-Zeppelins” 
(Lane; $1 net) he gives himself the melan- 
choly satisfaction of recalling these prophesy- 
ings of eight years ago, and advances as one 
of the purposes of the present volume “to 
rouse popular interest in airships as distinct 
from aeroplanes,” for the day is coming, in 
his opinion, when for England mastery of 
the air will be as important as mastery of 
the sea. In the chapters that follow he pro- 
vides all the information that it is possiblk 
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tory, construction, and uses of 
the rigid type. His book has 
of clarity and simplicity, and the 
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| present moment may prove equally futile. 
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THE PRESENT PROSPERITY. 





The recent statement of our exports and 
imports for the month of June, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, is certainly 
an astonishing revelation. The total foreign 
trade of the United States for the year in 
question was $6,531,683,446, of which 
amount $4,333,698,604 exports 
and $2,197,984,842 imports, there being an 
excess of exports of $2,135,713,762, against | 
an excess of exports for the previous year 
of $1,094,419,600, and for 1914 of $470,653,-| 
491. 

As the hostilities in Europe did not begin | 
until a full month after the close of the | 
fiscal year, 1914, we have here a striking evi-| 
dence of the effect of the war on internation- | 
al trade. The exports of 1914 from this | 
country were exceeded but once, namely, in| 
1913, when they were about $100,000,000 | 
larger than during the year immediately pre-| 
ceding Austria’s declaration of war against | 
During the fiscal year, which closed | 
about five weeks ago, however, our exports | 


represents 


| 


Servia. 


alone were $75,000,000 larger than our total 
foreign trade during the period of 1914 and) 
$55,000,000 larger than during that of 1913, | 
and were only about $109,000,000 smaller | 
than our total trade for the period of 1915. | 
Nothing is needed to complete our arrange 
ment except the fact that in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, we imported $403,761, | 
219 more gold than we exported, against an| 
excess of exports in 1915 of $25,344,607 and} 
an excess of imports in 1914 of $45,499,879. | 

This showing is so favorable as almost to} 
fill our people with consternation. There is| 
a feeling in some minds that the reaction 
must be equally pronounced. Sentiment to- 
characterized by innumerable cross- 
Despite the fears entertained a 


day is 
currents. 
month ago, the prosperity of this country 
has not yet passed its peak, tne belief that 
the war orders were practically at an end 
has not been realized. On the contrary, 
there has been a new accession of such or | 
der While it is not possible to predict 
what a day may bring forth, a feeling has 
recently sprung up that the enormous trade 
of the last year will be prolonged consider- 





| 


ably beyond our previous expectations. 

Yet underlying this feeling is the deep 
seated fear that sooner or later we shatl 
have to pay for this phenomenal prosperity. 
Mvidences of this fact abound. Industrial 


imsociations are sending out circular letters 


to thelr members voicing a great fear. There 


is not only a general apprehension of a rigid 








economy throughout the whole world when 
the war is over that will react powerfully 
upon our industry, but also a specific fear 


| 


| 
career of trade conquest which will be pro-| 


that Germany will enter upon a relentless 


ductive of dire consequences to this country | 
as well as to the great nations of Europe. | 

It is easy to attach too much Importance | 
to this apprehension. So many predictions | 


have been falsified in the last two years that 





it is reasonable to hope that those of the 


|of the Thirty Years’ War. 


The world has passed through a number of 


|calamities as great as the one which has 
overtaken it since August 1, 1914. Studied 


collectively, those catastrophes warrant no 
such assumptions as those now voiced in so 
many quarters. The Thirty Years’ War, 
though merely a local conflict in compari- 
son with the present, entailed shocking con- 
sequences with which those so far resulting 
from the war of 1914 cannot be compared. 
‘his fact will be readily conceded by any 
one familiar with German history. It is 


'not without reason that historians have de- 
|clared that the Thirty Years’ War put back 


the material progress of Germany two hun- 
dred years. 

Far surpassing the Thirty Years’ War, 
however, in many of its aspects was the 
Black Death of the fifteenth century. This 
awful calamity was preceded by an out- 
break of superstitious excitement accompa- 
nied by rumors of strange portents and 
signs in nature, and of the approaching end 
of the world. The pestilence, after ravaging 
China, Tartary, and the Levant, broke out 
in southern France and rapidly extended 
over all Europe, spreading terror before it. 
It not only destroyed far larger numbers 
of people than any other calamity in human 
annals, but it had an immense influence 
on the mode of thought, the character, and 
life of the survivors. It was undoubtedly 


;the world’s greatest catastrophe, not ex- 


cepting the present war. Yet its economic 
consequences were the very reverse of those 
It imparted new 
life to the nations, a new initiative. The 
wages of labor in England rose immediately 
a hundred per cent. in consequence of it. 
It marked the beginning of the rights and 
prosperity of the working classes. 


These allusions would at other times have 
seemed academic, but they are quite per- 
tinent to a discussion of the catastrophe 
which to-day confronts the world. They re- 
mind us that the present occurrence should 
not be judged in the light of normal hap- 
penings. Yet if we scrutinize the present 
setback without any appeal to history, and 
merely in the light of what we can see with 
our own eyes to-day, it is still reasonable 
to question the fears now prevalent. 

The fear of Germany is, indeed, in a good 
many minds. The recommendation of the 
Eeonomic Conference of the Allies, held in 
Paris in June, 1916, declares that “after 
forcing upon them [the Allied Governments! 
the military contest, in spite of all their ef- 
forts to avoid the conflict, the Empires of 
Central Europe are to-day preparing, in con- 
cert with their allies, for a contest on the 
economic plane, which will not only survive 
the reéstablishment of peace, but will at 
that moment attain its full scope and in- 
tensity.” It also declares that the Allied 
Governments cannot, therefore, “conceal 
from themselves that the agreements which 
are being prepared for this purpose between 
their enemies have the obvious object of 
establishing the domination of the latter 
over the production of the markeis of the 


whole world and of imposing on other coun- 
tries an intolerable yoke.” 

This may be considered a sufficiently au- 
thoritative declaration regarding the pur- 
poses of Germany. If anything more is 
needed, we have it in the oft-repeated asser- 
tion of Germany that such is her purpose. 
It is possible, however, that the Allied Gov- 
ernments of Europe and the merchants and 
manufacturers of the United States are tak- 
ing too much counsel of their fears. After 
all, it is not easy to see how all this is to 
come to pass. The minutie of the situa- 
tion are too numerous and too complicated 
to be reviewed in an article of this length. 
There are, however, a few facts of first 
importance which may help us to form an 
opinion regarding the future. It is reason- 
able to infer that if Germany accomplishes 
her fell purpose it will be by means of 
“dumping.” That certainly is the way she 
acquired her trade supremacy prior to the 
war. Now it is shrewdly suspected by a 
good many who have kept a sharp eye on 
international trade during the last quarter 
of a century that Germany had had her fili 
of “dumping” even before August 1, 1914. 
In fact, there is not a little evidence that 
the war is mainly a result of her having 
had more than she could stand of it. 

“Dumping” is a thing which most econo- 
mists have in the past regarded as an exi- 
gent measure. As a permanent policy its 
merits may be questioned. Germany has 
been “dumping” for at least two decades. 
She has developed her industries far beyond 
the point of home consumption, and in order 
to keep her people busy and avoid an eco- 
nomic collapse she has sold in foreign mar- 
kets at a loss, this loss, however, being 
made good, in whole or in part, by enhanced 
prices at home. It looks very much as if 
to continue this policy in the years follow- 
ing the war it will be necessary for her 
to keep the purchasing power of her people 
at a maximum. Obviously this is going to 
be a far more difficult thing to do in the 
future than in the years preceding the war, 
owing to the enormously increased taxation 
which she is now foisting upon the German 
people. 

Such a policy as she has pursued in the 
past necessarily calls for an excessive bank- 
ing capital. Just what the condition of the 
German banks is to-day, and what it is likely 
to be on the declaration of peace, is an 
enigma. Before the outbreak of the present 
hostilities there was a suspicion in a good 
many minds that the financial situation in 
Germany was not all that it should be. 
The fact that Germany was making s0 
large a use of foreign money markets in 
financing her ordinary trade movement had 
a good deal to do with creating the suspicion 
that her own banks were too heavily con- 
cerned in financing the “economic conquest” 
of foreign markets. German banks have been 
known to take very large risks in the past. 
Cliques and coteries possessing royal favor 
have not infrequently wrought havoc with 
German finance. 

One other fact is pertinent to this discus: 
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sion. Germany is a great manufacturing na- 
tion, but she is dependent to an exceptional 
degree on the outside world for her raw 
materials. Her textile industries, for exam- | 
ple, are practically altogether dependent on 
foreign countries. Thus she can obtain her 
raw materials after the war only by export- > Ps 
ing gold. It has been alleged, by herself ~ oo —atecngug*  ™ ee Fimber 
as well as by others, that she is hoarding | Snaith, J.C. The Sailor. Appleton 
gold for this very purpose. But considering 
what is likely to be the state of her inter \ Book of Homage to Shakespeare. Edited by 
nal finance when the war is over, her ability Israel Gollancz. Oxford University Press 
to part freely with her gold to foreign na = 2 = 
tions may at least be questioned. Assuming, 
however, that she comes out of the war with 
sufficient gold, and with a willingness on the 
part of all her people to submit to the hard- 
ships which a resumption of the policy of 
“dumping” would imply, there still remains 
the alleged determination of the Allied Gov- 

tarton, George A. Archmwology and the Bib! 
ernments to hedge her in, as expressed in Phila.: American Sunday School Union. $2 
their recent declaration at Paris in thes« net. : 
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With fifty filustrations from photographs taken by | 
the author, $1.50 net 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


— 
10,000 Vacations 
Wanted 


YOU Can Help In The 


Infantile Paralysis 
Emergency 


10,000 little children and 
their mothers have been closely 
confined in their stifling tene- 
ment homes in the heat of mid- 
summer by quarantine or in fear 
of the disease. 








THIS MAGAZINE IS PRINTED 
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Good News 


Keeps Going 


the safest and 
surest traveler there is. 


Health Commissioner Emerson says: 

“One of the best things the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor can do to co-operate 
in the effort to control the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
is to extend its fresh air work at Sea Breeze for the 
children of the tenements.”’ 

To meet the situation, Sea Breeze has been enlarged and 
will extend its season as late as possible into the Fall. Will 
you send some of these mothers 
and children to 


SEA BREEZE 


Cool—Restful—Health-giving 





Good news is 


The good news of the better 
service of Royal Typewriters 
reaches you, for instance. 
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Then you may not pass it on 
until the Royal has proven the 
gi wd news to you, 


keeps going. 
sO 


Dut the good news 
It’s a thing to have 
many friends. 


MAW NWT 


Allow 50 cents a day or $3 fine 
a week for each one you will 
send, and send the amount to 


George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 


Room 220, 105 East 22d St., New YorkCity 


We intend that the Royal shall 
hold them. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER Co., INC. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER BUILDING, 


360 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 











**Gee, but it’s great at Sea Breeze’’ 
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